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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The literature of any profession is much concerned with the 
standards obtaining in that profession and with the evolution of 
those standards from period to period as the profession makes 
progress toward higher levels. Among the factors indicating this 
progress none, perhaps, are more significant than the entrance 
requirements of schools through which preparation for participa- 
tion as a professional worker is made. Indeed, the levels of cur- 
ricula offered for preparation for admission to the profession 
are conditioned to a considerable extent by the entrance re- 
quirements of such schools, and tend to develop parallel to 
them as higher standards are reached. 

The history of each of the older professions in the United, 
States gives evidence of an evolution of admission requirements 
to the schools preparing for admission to these professions and 
of a parallel development of curricula which has resulted in 
raising the standards of the profession. This evolution is pro- 
nounced in professional schools of education. The professional 
training of teachers has been more difficult to standardize, how- 
ever, than the professional training of doctors, lawyers, or engi- 
neers, owing to the larger numbers involved, the greater range 
in levels of preparation deemed necessary for the various kinds 
of teaching positions, and the conception which early gained 
acceptance in the United States, that common education is a 
function of the state.* 

The early attitude toward professional preparation of teachers 
in the United States is indicated by the following quotation: 

Early reference to the training of teachers in America gives little indica- 
tion that special preparation was held desirable. Knowledge of subject 


matter was the chief requirement. In his proposals for the Academy of 
Pennsylvania, which was established in 1751, Benjamin Franklin urged as 


1Learned, William S., Bagley, William C. and Others. The Professional Prepa- 
ration of Teachers for American Public Schools, Introduction. Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 14, 1920. 
1 
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an advantage “that a number of the poorer sort will,hereby be qualified to 
act as schoolmasters.” Poorer evidently indicated financial status as it 
does later when, in 1817, it was proposed in Ohio to establish a school to 
educate the sons of poor parents for teachers? 

The professional training of teachers as a state function may 
be said to have begun with the establishment of state normal 
schools, the first being founded at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 
1839, now the State Normal School at Framingham. The Com- 
mon School Journal for 1839 indicates the admission require- 
ments for that early period: 

1. Candidates must declare their intention to become teachers. 

2. Males must have attained the age of seventeen complete (this applies 
to Barre which was for both sexes) and females of the age of sixteen years, 
and must be free from any disease or infirmity which would unfit them 
for the office of teachers. 

3. They must undergo an examination and prove themselves to be well 
versed in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic. 

4, They must furnish satisfactory evidence of good intellectual capacity 
and of high moral character and principles. 

5. Examination for admission will take place at the commencement of 
each academic year and at the discretion and convenience of the visitors 
and the principal. 


From the opening of the earliest normal schools until the mid- 
dle nineties entrance examinations were generally required for 
admission to the lowest class. Until approximately 1890 the 
preparation of many applicants was so meager that, according to 
the published statements of these schools, a thorough examina- 
tion in the common branches was deemed necessary. These 
examinations were occasionally given by officials outside the 
schools, but more frequently by the faculties of the schools. 
There is considerable evidence, however, that the examinations 
were not difficult and that they frequently were not written. 
They generally included reading, writing, arithmetic (mental and 
written), geography, grammar, and after 1870, United States 
history. To these subjects English composition was sometimes 
added, also physiology, and in some schools examinations in the 
higher branches were offered. Applicants who held teachers’ 
certificates were commonly exempted from examinations in the 
subjects on the basis of which the certificates were granted. 


2 American Association of Teachers Colleges. Yearbook, 1922, p. 7. 
3 The writer is indebted to Dr. Edward H. Reisner, Professor of Education 
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As high schools developed, and as high school students applied 
for admission in larger numbers, normal schools generally 
adopted the policy of accepting diplomas as a basis for advanced 
standing, and frequently as a basis for exemption from exam- 
inations, though they more often required applicants to take 
examinations in the common branches. If high school graduates 
were found to be deficient in the common branches, as they 
often were, they were required to make up the deficiencies in 
preparatory classes. 

Curricular provision for students without secondary prepara- 
tion and without higher elementary school preparation was com- 
mon until the middle nineties. The normal schools of the earlier 
period (1839-70), however, generally did not offer curricula 
equivalent to those of the better secondary schools of the time.‘ 
Their first task was to train teachers for the common schools, 
which required that they must first teach the elementary subjects 
to a large number of their students. Prior to 1870 it appears that 
a large number of elementary teachers received the only sec- 
ondary school work which they were ever to have in the normal 
school. This condition continued to a very large extent until 
1900 and to a somewhat lesser degree until 1910. Thus the sec- 
ond function of the normal schools of this earlier period, and 
to a lesser degree until 1910, was to afford secondary school 
preparation to teachers in service and to prospective teachers. 
Frequently those who did not plan to teach but who did not find 
it convenient or possible to attend a public high school were per- 
mitted to attend a normal school as a means of obtaining a 
secondary school education. The typical normal school cur- 
ricula from 1870 to 1900 provided from four to five years of 
work, the last two of which gradually came to be of col- 
lege level. This latter was a direct result of the develop- 
ment of the public high school and the increasing number of 
students who came to the normal school with high school 
diplomas. te 

In 1885 the hope was expressed that the time was near at hand 
when all candidates for admission to the Framingham State 
Normal School (Massachusetts). would be high school grad- 


of Teachers College, Columbia University, and a number of his graduate students 
for much of the source material concerning the evolution of admission require- 


“ments in normal schools upon which this historical section is based. 
* Ibid. ‘ ‘ . 
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uates.. Secretary Edson reported to the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts in 1892 as follows: __ 

Our state normal schools should make more of the scholarship of the 
candidates for entrance. Only those who have completed a four-year high 
school course, or its equivalent, should be admitted as students. . . . The 
argument of 40 years ago, that many of our young people would be de- 
barred from the normal schools if the standards of admission were raised, 
has no weight at the present time. 


Final action in raising the standards of admission was taken 
in 1892: 


The Board of Education believes that the time has come when the 
standards of admission to Normal Schools must be raised, in the interests 
of the schools of every grade. Early this year they therefore announced 
that on or before September, 1894, all students, before presenting them- 
selves for examination for admission to normal schools, shall be graduates 
of a high school of a standard satisfactory to the Board, or shall have had 
an equivalent education,” 


It was not until 1894, therefore, that definite announcement 
was made that candidates must be graduates of the high school 
or of equivalent training before they would be admitted to the 
entrance examinations. 

The early attitude toward admission of students to the State 
Normal School at Albany, New York,.is indicated by the fact 
that in 1869 persons failing to receive appointment from their 
respective counties might present themselves after obtaining 
testimonials of good moral character, the first day of each term, 
for examination by the faculty. If such examination was satis- 
factory, they were admitted, provided vacancies existed (the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 1869 in- 
dicates that there always were such vacancies, so that the school 
was open to all who desired to equip themselves for teaching) .® 

The State Normal School at New Britain, Connecticut, issued 
a statement in 1869 that the course was only two years in length 
and that there was no time to make up deficiencies, so that 


°Fiftieth Annual Report of Board of Education of Massachusetts, 1885-86, 
p. 29. 

* Secretary A. W. Edson in his Annual Report to the Board of Education in 
1891-92. Fifty-siwth Annual Report of the State Board of Hducation of Massa- 
chusetts, p. 282. 


OT is Annual Report of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
1892, p. 10. 


S Annual Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New York, 
1869. 
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students entering with deficiencies might be required to take 
extra time for completing the course. The Annual Catalog for 
1896-97 also includes the following statements: 


Certificates of graduation from high school, or State Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates are accepted in place of examinations. 

Three years’ successful teaching experience will also be accepted in place 
of examination. Those intending to enter under this provision should 
correspond with the Principal. 


The preparatory department was not discontinued at the 
Rhode Island State Normal School at Providence until 1907, at 
which time the catalog for this institution indicates that candi- 
dates must be graduates of approved high schools or of a col- 
lege approved by the Board of Trustees. The diploma of grad- 
uation was accepted as sufficient evidence of the scholarship 
requirements and admitted the student without examination to 
the junior class.® 

At the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, Michigan, in 1896, 
650 students were admitted on the basis of high school diplomas 
and 335 by examination.’° 

Provision was definitely made for preparatory work at the 
State Normal School at Millersville, Pennsylvania, until 1920 
when the school was raised to the college level. The Normal 
Journal of Pennsylvania is quoted to indicate the admission re- 
quirements of the normal schools of Pennsylvania for this 
period: 


What normal school does not advertise a college preparatory course? 
There are three classes of educational institutions of which the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal Schools. . . are rivals; business colleges, academies, 
and college preparatory schools, and public high schools.* 


Bring your high school diploma or County Superintendents’ certificates 
with you when you enter school. It will save you from an entrance 
examination.” 


It seems absurd that the course of study for graduation at the state 
normal school is less in extent than that required by a good high school 
in the state.” 


® Annual Catalog, Rhode Island State Normal School, 1907, p. 18. 
10 Report of State Superintendent of Public Instructivn, 1896, p. 183. 
117The Normal Journal, February, 1907, pp. 4-5. 

2 Tbid,, August, 1908, p. 2. 

18 Tbid., February, 1908, p. 2. 
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The high school department existed in the Illinois State Nor- 
mal School at Normal from 1860-94 and was reéstablished in 
1911.14 


The Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute discontinued 
the high school department in 1920. The following quotations 
are indicative of conditions which prevailed in many normal 
schools for this later period: 

Many students entering the normal school expect to go to college after 
completing their course in the normal school. Accordingly, they wish to 
take a course that will entitle them to the diploma of the normal school 


on graduation and that will allow them to enter the best colleges and- 
universities without entrance conditions to be made up later.” 


To meet the needs of these more mature men and women that have 
not high school advantages and who wish to become teachers, the Normal 
School will for the present offer courses in the various high school subjects 
prescribed by law. When students have done the minimum amount of 
work required of the certified non-commissioned high schools and the 
commissioned high schools respectively, they will be eligible to enter 
upon the course for the various classes of teachers designated by the law. 


It would be manifestly unjust to require these mature persons to spend 
as much time in weeks and months as is required of the children just 
out of the grades. They can master these subjects in less time.” 


More than seventy per cent of the students at the State Nor- 
mal School at Winona, Minnesota, in 1890 were high school grad- 
uates or certified teachers, while in 1894 one-half of the new 
entrants were high school graduates, though high school gradua- 
tion was not definitely required for admission until 1917.17 

It is evident that admissions to state teacher-training insti- 
tutions are only now beginning to be based on graduation from 
high school or equivalent preparation, and there is yet consid- 
erable latitude within which mature teachers in service may be 
declared to have the equivalent of high school preparation. It 
appears that most teacher-training institutions to-day find it ex- 
pedient on occasion to admit students who have not had full 
high school work, on examinations, or on the basis of a com- 
bination of successful experience, certification to teach, and pro- 


ficiency in professional courses. There has been a rather steady 


144 Annual Catalog, 1910-11, p. 38, 

18 Thid., 1905-06, p. 46. 

16 Tbid., 1910-11, p. 31. 

** Reports of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1890, p. 52; 1894, p. 
51; 1917, p. 19. Also Annual Catalog, 1917, p. 7. 
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trend upward in admission requirements from 1839 to 1926, 
however, and this raising of admission requirements has been 
paralleled by the levels of curricula offered in teacher-training 
institutions. It is probable that as much progress has been 
made in this respect as conditions in the profession would war- 
rant. Until 1890 the standards of professional preparation for 
teaching in the elementary schools were so exceedingly low, 
and the emolument for such service so small that prospective 
teachers could not afford to invest too heavily in professional 
training. Without doubt the chief factor in bringing about 
higher standards of admission has been the development of the 
public high school and the consequent raising of the level of 
curricula offered in the normal schools. It was not until the 
middle nineties, however, that these institutions were generally 
offering courses worthy of college credit, and only gradually 
since that time have the preparatory departments of these in- 
stitutions been eliminated. There is sufficient evidence from 
varied sources to warrant the statement that many normal 
schools, even those which are authorized to grant professional 
degrees in education, still provide for the admission of students 
who have not had full high school work to their lowest level of 
curricula. 

The evolution of admission requirements in professional 
schools of education has not been without parallel in the 
other older professions in the United States, and, indeed, 
in the liberal arts colleges. The latter have apparently 
set the pattern which professional schools have attempted to 
follow. 

There was much interest in the articulation of the secondary 
schools with the colleges in the decade from 1890 to 1900. This 
interest gave birth to a number of organizations that have had 
much influence upon the standards of admission within their 
respective territories.*® 

The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools was organized in 1884; the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland in 
1887; the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

18 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Third Annual Re- 


port, 1908. Progress Toward Unity in College Requirements for Admission, p. 
92. 
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Schools in 1892. The Committee of Ten of the National Educa- 
tional Association was appointed in 1892 to formulate plans 
looking toward a greater degree of uniformity in admission re- 
quirements, and centered its attention on the curricula of the 
secondary schools, feeling that uniform admission requirements 
would follow. In 1895 the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Southern States was organized; and in the 
same year the National Educational Association appointed a 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements to investigate and 
report on ways of securing uniformity. In 1899 this committee 
submitted fourteen resolutions which constitute the first step, 
national in scope, toward bringing the colleges and secondary 
schools together. 

The first historical and critical study of admission require- 
ments in liberal arts colleges was made by Dr. Edwin C. Broome 
in 1902. This study is based upon original manuscripts and 
affords an excellent historical background of the evolution of 
admission requirements in the colonial colleges. It represents 
a critical analysis of these requirements in terms of what is con- 
ceived to be the functions of the secondary schools and of the 
colleges.?® 

The College Entrance Examination Board was organized in 
1900. This organization has done much to further unity of ad- 
mission requirements and unity of content in the subject matter 
offered in the secondary schools. 

The second study of importance to appear in this field was 
that of Dr. Henderson on admission to college by certificate.?° 
In this study Henderson discusses the evolution of the certifi- 
cate plan of admission and the relative merits of the different 
certificate plans in use in 1912. 

From the time of the founding of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching in 1905, until the present, this 
Foundation has taken an active interest in entrance require- 
ments to colleges and professional schools. In 1907 the Foun- 
dation defined the high school “unit” since known as the “Car- 


* Broome, Hdwin C. College Admission Requirements. Contributions to Phi- 
losophy, Psychology and Education, Vol. II, Nos. 3-4. Columbia University, 
1902. 

*0 Henderson, Joseph Lindsey. Admission to College by Certificate. Contribu- 


tions to Education, No. 50. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1912. 
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negie Unit” as the basis of comparing the work of one secondary 
school with another.?* 

Special attention was given to the problems concerning the 
“Articulation of High School and College” by the Foundation 
in 1909,” but the efforts of the Foundation were directed to 
setting forth existing conditions rather than proposals for the 
solution of the problems raised. 

A third study of importance was that of Kingsley on “College 
Entrance Requirements” in 1913.7 In this study attention is 
given to flexibility in entrance requirements, the data having 
been obtained from the catalogs of 204 liberal arts colleges. 

A fourth study of problems directly relating to college en- 
trance requirements was made by Dr. John in 1920 in which 
he suggests a unified program of eight years for the bachelor’s 
degree.** Dr. John’s study is based upon data obtained from 
the catalogs of 101 colleges and universities for 1916-17. The 
institutions were limited to those on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. 

Another very helpful study was made in 1925 by Dr. Mc- 
Kown*> in which he sets forth in detail the trend in college 
entrance requirements over the decade from 1913 to 1922 as 
indicated by the catalogs, admission blanks, and other publica- 
tions, of 314 colleges. 

An investigation which bears more directly on the problem 
of this study is that by Dr. Bradshaw on the entrance require- 
ments in state normal schools, teachers colleges, and city normal 
schools for 1926,? in which the author attempts to discover the 
current practice of teacher-training institutions by means of a 
questionnaire. 

Among the minor studies, dealing especially with the en- 
trance requirements of teacher-training institutions, should be 


21Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Second Annual 
Report. The Function of College Requirements for Admission, p. 69. 

22 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Fourth Annual 
Report, Part V. 

2 Kingsley, Charles D. College Entrance Requirements. U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1913, No. 7. 

John, Walton C. Requirements for the Bachelors Degree. U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1920, No. 7. 

25 McKown, Harry Charles. The Trend of Oollege Entrance Requirements, 
1913-22. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 35. 

2e Bradshaw, Oscar S. ‘Entrance Requirements in Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions of the United States.” A doctorate dissertation, unpublished as yet. 
New York University. 
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mentioned that of Gwinn on the entrance requirements of state 
normal schools based on the reviews of 50 pairs of catalogs 
(1895-1905) and the replies to questionnaires by 45 presidents 
of these institutions.27 He indicates the conditions obtaining 
during this period in the following statement: 

The statements in the catalogs concerning entrance requirements are 
pretty generally vague. One feels on reading these statements that the 
vagueness is intentional so that if a candidate is not able to enter by one 


route he may get in by another, which is often by the grace of the 
president. 


The following tabulation given by Gwinn is indicative of 
the requirements for admission to normal schools of that de- 
cade: 


ScHOOLS IN 1895] ScHOOLS IN 1905 


REQUIREMENT Se 

No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Less than graduation from eighth grade i 8 4 8 
Graduation from eighth grade ........ 37 74 22 44 
One year of high school work ........ aK ip: 10 20 
Graduation from four-year high school 8 18 14 28 


Another study which has a direct bearing upon this under- 
taking is that of Engleman in 1914.78 This study is based upon 
the catalogs of 118 normal schools located in 44 states. His 
summary and conclusions are as follows: 


1. There are great variations in practice as to the minimum age limit for 
admission, but the approach toward high school graduation as a standard 
for admission insures an age limit that will be higher than the average 
schools have had it in the past. 

2. Medical inspection of the normal schools and a better health standard 
for admission are both decidedly increasing. 

3. The moral character standards are not made very conspicuous in 
most of the catalogs though the state almost uniformly requires “evidence 
of good moral character” before granting a certificate to teach. Nothing 
in this sort of study can show to what extent the moral character standards 
are mere “paper requirements.” There is ground for the fear that excessive 
competition among the schools for students may sometimes result in the 
admission of those who are morally unfit to become teachers. 


7 Gwinn, Joseph M. ‘Tendencies in Entrance Requirements of State Normal 
Schools.” Hducation, 28 : 238-37, 1905. 

*®Angleman, J. O. “A Survey of Entrance Requirements and Recent Tenden- 
cies in Courses of Study of Normal Schools of the United States.” Pedagogical 
Seminary, 28 : 532-58, 1914. 
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4. A common practice is to require entering students to pledge them- 
selves to teach in the state giving them training. Two years is the 
popular limit for such pledge, though about one-third of the schools 
require no pledge at all. 

5. Though there still are numerous courses open in most parts of the 
country (California, New York, Indiana, and New England, about the 
only exceptions), to students who have had but 8, 9, 10 or 11 years of 
academic training, such courses are decreasing in number, and the life 
certificate courses are open only to high school graduates or the equivalent 
in 75 per cent of the normal schools of the country. 


The low standards of admission existing in teacher-training 
institutions prior to 1910 are not peculiar to such institutions. 
Broome quotes the following which indicates the requirements 
for admission to Harvard in 1642:?9 

When any scholar is able to read Tully or such like classical Latin 
author extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and prose 
[suo (ut aiwnt) Marte], without any assistance whatever, and decline 
perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs in ye Greek tongue, then 
may hee bee admitted into ye College, nor shall any claim admission 
before such qualifications. 


Dr. John states *° that in the College of William and Mary, 
Latin and Greek were the only subjects required for entrance at 
the beginning of its career in 1693, although no definite state- 
ment of the requirement is given. He further states that as 
early as 1720 Yale College made the following announcement: 

Such as are admitted Students into ye Collegiate School shall in their 
examination in order thereunto be found expert in both ye Latine and 


Greek grammars, as also skillful in construing and grammatically re- 
solving both Latine and Greek authors and in making good and true 


Latine. 


He also states that as time progressed some difficulty was 
found in Harvard in keeping up that part of the requirement 
which obliged the candidates to speak Latin. In 1734 this ob- 
stacle was removed, and in 1790 the word “translate” was sub- 
stituted for the word “construe.” Yale followed suit in 1795. 
The following quotation from the third annual report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching further 


2 Broome, Edwin C. College Admission Requirements. Contributions to Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, and Education, Vol. II, Nos. 3-4. Columbia University, 


1902. 
80 John, Walton C. Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree. U.S. Bureau of 


Education, Bulletin, 1920, No. 7. 
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indicates the evolution of admission requirements in liberal 
arts colleges.** : 


The first notable effort toward a uniform standard in college requirements 
grew out of a conference of New England colleges held at Trinity College 
in December, 1879. At this conference a comparison was made of college 
catalogs and of college examination papers. President Eliot describes the 
findings in his report for 1886-7, page 5; “Some colleges demanded no 
English at entrance; others required the candidate to write a short com- 
position, but gave no hint as to what the subject might be; others called 
for a knowledge of formal grammar and nothing else; others for both 
grammar and composition. Some of the examination papers asked 
questions which could not be fully answered without a minute knowledge 
of prescribed texts, or of difficult points in grammar; others asked ques- 
tions suited to the capacity of the grammar school, or even primary school, 
pupils.” 


Dr. Flexner reported to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching in 1910,%? concerning the deplorable con- 
ditions existing in the requirements for admission to medical 
schools at that time, as follows: 


. Elsewhere the state board is legally powerless, as in Maryland, 
or unwilling to antagonize the schools, as in Illinois and Kentucky. The 
outside examiners agreed on by the schools in the former case, designated 
by law in the latter, fall far short of enforcing a high school standard. 
The examiner even where well intentioned, as in Kentucky, never gets 
sufficient control. The schools do not want the rule enforced and the 
boards are either not strong enough or not conscientious enough to with- 
stand them. Besides, the examiners lack time, machinery, and encourage- 
ment for the proper performance of their ostensible office. They are 
busy men; here, a county official; there, a school principal; elsewhere, a 
high school professor. A single individual after his regular day’s work is 
over, without assistance of any kind, is thus expected to perform a task 
much more complicated than that for which Harvard, Columbia, and the 
University of Michigan maintain costly establishments. There is no set 
time when candidates must appear. They drop in as they please, 
separately, now before the medical school opens, again, long after, some- 
times with their credentials, sometimes without them. There is no definite 
procedure. At times, the examiner concludes from the face of the papers; 
at times from the face of the candidate. The whole business is trans- 
acted in a free and easy way. In Illinois, for example, the law speaks of 
“preliminary” educational requirements; the state board graciously permits 


51 Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Third Annual Re- 
port, 1908. Progress Toward Unity in College Requirements for Admission, p. 
24. 

82Mlexner, Abraham. Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 


pp. 28 ff. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 
4, 1910. 
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them to become subsequents. Students enter the medical schools, em- 
bark upon the study of medicine and at their convenience “square up” 
with one of the examiners. An evening call is arranged; there is an in- 
formal talk, aiming to elicit what “subjects” the candidate “has had.” He 
may, after an interview lasting from thirty minutes to two hours and 
rarely including any writing, be “passed” with or without “conditions”; 
if with conditions, the rules require him to reappear for a second “examina- 
tion” before the beginning of the sophomore year; but nothing happens 
if he postpones his reappearance until a short time before graduation; 
besides, a condition in one subject may be removed by “passing” in an- 
other! “No technical questions are asked; the presumption is that the 
applicant won’t remember details.” Formerly written examinations were 
used in part; but they were given up “because almost everybody failed.” 
And it may at any moment happen that an applicant actually turned 
down by one examiner will be passed by another. The most flagrantly 
commercial of the Chicago schools operate “pre-medical” classes, where 
a hasty cram, usually at night, suffices to meet the academic requirements 
of the Illinois state board; “the examiner’s no prude, he'll give a man 
a chance,” said the dean of one of them. 


Prior to 1904 only 3 institutions, or 1.9 per cent, required more 
than high school graduation for admission.** By 1914 there 
were 41, or 31.8 per cent, of the medical schools which required 
one or more years of college work beyond high school for 
admission. Dr. Robert J. Leonard, Director of the School of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, states in an 
unpublished syllabus on medical education in the United States 
that in 1923, 75 institutions, or 92.6 per cent of all institutions, 
required two years of college work beyond a full high school 
course. 

Something of the requirements for admission to professional 
schools of law is indicated by the following quotation: 

There were no requirements at the beginning in the best schools. As late 
as 1874 candidates for admission, for example in Wisconsin, were required 
simply to pass examinations in the ordinary English branches. Gradually 
the requirement of a high school course was made, at first of a 3 years’ 
course. Within a decade the requirement has been made that of a 4 years’ 
high-school course or the requirements for admission to the liberal arts 
college of the institution.” 

MacLean also indicates the early requirements for admission 
to professional schools of engineering: 

83 MacLean, George Edwin. Present Standards of Higher Hducation in the 
United States, Chap. III, pp. 82-83. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1913, 


No. 7. 
34 Tbid., Chap. IV, pp. 101 ff, 
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The requirements for admission to these colleges at first could not be 
maintained on the basis of the requirements for admission to the college 
of liberal arts, though gradually raised in the stronger colleges to the same 
standard as the liberal arts college. . . . The requirements for admission 
rose slowly from a common-school education to the present full standards 
of 15 units for admission to college. Indeed, the standards as adminis- 
tered have been stiffer than in the colleges of liberal arts, the require- 
ments in mathematics calling for more algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 
The languages were reduced to a minimum, and Greek disappeared.” 


The early requirements for admission to schools of dentistry 
are indicated by MacLean as follows: 

At the beginning preliminary requirements were unknown; even the 
intrants sometimes could neither speak nor write English. At Harvard 
an examination for admission was first required in 1885-86. The require- 
ment has been steadily advanced until now the State of New York and 
the university colleges require a 4-year high-school course.” 


There has been a voluminous literature on the general prob- 
lems relating to the articulation of the secondary schools and 
the colleges. Prior to 1915, 675 titles of articles and studies were 
listed in a bibliography by Walkley, most of which had been 
written in the decade immediately preceding.** To the writer’s 
knowledge there has been but one study which attempted to 
indicate current practice and state the problems arising in the 
admission of students to advanced standing as candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree. This study was made by Dr. Clyde 
Furst in 1912.°° It was based on a questionnaire study of 50 
institutions and dealt with many of the issues arising in the 
larger institutions where large numbers of students are admitted 
to advanced standing as candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


It is the purpose of this study: (1) to state the major prob- 
lems arising in the admission of students as candidates for pro- 
fessional degrees in education; (2) to present the more sig- 
nificant data obtained from a survey of current practice in 
admitting students to work in education in institutions author- 

85 Tbid., Chap. V, pp. 111 ff, 

36 Thid., Chap. VI, pp. 118 ff. 

57 Walkley, Raymond Lowrey. Bibliography of the Relation of Secondary 
Schools to Higher Education. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 32. 


88 Wurst, Clyde D. ‘Admission to Advanced Standing.” Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Seventh Annual Report. 
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ized to grant degrees; (3) to indicate the need of definite edu- 
cational principles as a basis for policies governing the admis- 
sion of students to professional work in education; and (4) to 
make recommendations relative to the procedure of officials re- 
sponsible for the admission of students to professional work 
in education. 


PROCEDURE AND SOURCES OF DATA 


A questionnaire calling for information concerning current 
practice in admitting students to candidacy for professional de- 
grees in education, was sent to each of the 685 institutions listed 
in the Educational Directory of the United States Bureau 
of Education for 1926 as granting a degree and as having a 
department or school of education, or as offering a major in 
education. This questionnaire was organized about the prob- 
lems arising in the admission of students as candidates for 
professional degrees in education on three levels: first, the admis- 
sion of students to an undergraduate program in education with- 
out advanced standing; second, the admission of students to an 
undergraduate program in education with advanced standing; 
and, third, the admission of students to a graduate program of 
studies in education. 

The data obtained from the questionnaire have been tabulated 
for four groups of institutions: Liberal Arts Colleges, which 
are referred to in this study as Group I; Teachers Colleges, 
referred to as Group II; Publicly Supported Universities and 
Colleges, which include the state universities, publicly sup- 
ported municipal universities, and the land grant colleges, re- 
ferred to in the study as Group III; and the Privately Supported 
Universities, including the endowed universities, referred to as 
Group IV.*° The institutions are classified on the basis of the 
Educational Directory of 1926 and Bulletin, 1924, No. 20 of 
the United States Bureau of Education. Each institution not 
specifically designated by those bulletins as a teachers col- 
lege, as a publicly supported university or college, or as-a pri- 
vately supported university is classified as a liberal arts col- 
lege, for the purposes of this study. Each institution listed in 
the Educational Directory as a_ teacher-training institution 
authorized to grant a degree is classified as a teachers college. 


9 See Appendix C for the list of institutions included in this study. 
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The institutions classified as publicly supported universities and 
colleges include all state universities and land grant colleges, 
also a small number of other institutions which are publicly sup- 
ported, such as municipal universities and state colleges for 
women. Under the classification of privately supported uni- 
versities are included the endowed universities and any others 
which are privately supported as indicated by this United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 20. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


An attempt has been made in this chapter to indicate in a 
brief manner the historical background of the problems arising in 
the admission of students to professional work in education, 
to indicate the more important studies which have been made 
in this and related fields, to state the purpose of this study, and 
to indicate the method of procedure and the sources of data. 
In Chapters II, III, and IV the more significant data obtained 
from the questionnaire are presented. Chapter V is devoted to 
a summary of the data presented in previous chapters and to a 
statement of conclusions drawn therefrom. In Chapter VI an 
attempt is made to indicate the need of definite educational 
principles as a basis for policies governing the admission of 
students to professional work in education. Chapter VII of- 
fers recommendations relative to the procedure of officials re- 
sponsible for the admission of students to professional work 
in education. 


CHAPTER II 


THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS WITHOUT AD- 
VANCED STANDING AS CANDIDATES FOR THE 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


In this and the next two succeeding chapters the more sig- 
nificant data obtained from a questionnaire! survey of cur- 
rent practice in admitting students as candidates for profes- 
sional degrees in education are presented. The questionnaire was 
sent to each institution listed in the Educational Directory of 
the United States Bureau of Education for 1926 as authorized 
to grant degrees and as having a department of education. 
Table 1 indicates the geographical distribution of the institu- 
tions and the number of institutions classified under each of 
four groups. (See page 15 for classification of institutions.) 


TABLE 1 


Number of Institutions in Each Geographical Section and in Each Group 
to Which the Questionnaire Was Sent 


Group * 
SECTION | TOTAL 
I ii III IV 
is Ud bed cbs ee ee ee ee ee 16 6 5 5 32 
WMRtr ce WN ERATNGNG ners cfs eiohiei «eit o'e atovere oie.e 71 1 8 6 86 
MAM CLINMMIE Hea cle dic hidaisldiaalcwtecene as 181 31 22 3 237 
rik Coentral 45.20. .s7s,netete ab decd erates a. loce 196 38 17 v4 258 
WEE CEN AIL < doles cis Gioia ao chdcice clesew cas 30 13 15 1 59 
VVemD ROME ED COM. ha8 cient shelicje ches eis die iG 36 oe 3 10 
Outlying. Possessions .....55.0..c00ce0s Lee ke 2 - 3 


TAO 34 6 Abide Sac Go Dua ea Oe oe eee ee 501 | 89 70 25 685 


* Group I indicates Liberal Arts Colleges. 

Group II indicates Teachers Colleges. 

Group III indicates Publicly Supported Universities and Colleges. 

Group IV indicates Privately Supported Universities. 

This chapter is limited to the consideration of problems aris- 
ing in the admission of students to an undergraduate program 
of studies as candidates for the bachelor’s degree in education 

1See Appendix A for the complete questionnaire. 
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as indicated by Section I? of the questionnaire. The number 
and distribution of institutions returning usable replies to this 
section are indicated in Table 2, ’ 


TABLE 2 


Number of Institutions in Each Section and in Each Group Returning 
Usable Replies to Section I of the Questionnaire 


GROUP * 
SECTION | Toten 
I It III IV 
News Eine land) Soiree cislss s)eiciesiseiee serene 5 uy 1 se 10 
MiddlesAtlantic: facbscesetuwenlsteematre 10 1 2 3 17 
Sauter: papper accn did ease captviesere erertemi eseke 38 19 10 3 70 
North Central sons or sues sciewlereteiacass 62 24 9 3 98 
IWiesterric etic calcul cists ul eiciciers alchoietorehelere: 6 8 7 1 22 
\Mee lira IDE Or eno qddoonoocseddes 1 os a 2 3 
Outlying Possessions ............+s+es- =a ve 2 ate 2 
TINOUELL ckeasices oo ape oreo een Ge ele sistent 122 56 sy 12 222 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 


The percentage of institutions in each group and in each 
section returning usable replies to Section I of the questionnaire 
is indicated in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of Institutions in Each Section and in Each Group Returning 
Usable Replies to Section I of the Questionnaire 


Group * 
SECTION | TOA 
I II Til IV 
New  Hngland | iio. doniaetie ieee 31.3 | 56.7 | 20.0 313 
Middle. Atlantict® cq.c0. aca eee eee 7.1 1100.0 | 375] 50.0) 198 
Sothern. Bw Se ctetetustelatersrel a Worcietes cherete eee 21.0 | 61.3} 45.8 }100.0 | 29.1 
North Central Atcc.teencateenee cam 31.6 | 63.2 | 529] 429 | 379 
Western 2.062 ..550soswn a gestens aeunies 20.0 | 61.5.| 46.6 |100.0 | 31.7 
Washington,ID:*Co iy. ascent shients TASH ere --. | 66.7 | 30.0 
Outlying Possessions... esstioseae eres exe | Bere,w. [eG Seal Maem OG sn 
"TOtal, fa.c Mie sais.ake ao: afaoiettera horace Mines 25.3 | 62.9 | 45.7 | 48.0 | 32.4 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 


For Section I the percentage of “no replies” to separate 
questions or parts of questions is 19.2 for the liberal arts col- 
leges, 14.9 for the teachers colleges, 28.5 for the publicly sup- 
ported universities and colleges, 18.9 for the privately supported 


2See Appendix A. 
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universities, and 18.8 for the total group of institutions, as 
based on the total for all questions of this section. Owing to 
the large number of institutions involved and the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of the institutions which returned usable 
replies, it is believed that the data presented are indicative of 
current practice in admitting students as candidates for pro- 
fessional degrees in education. Among the factors which may 
be assumed to have had an influence in causing the low per- 
centage of complete replies are the following: (1) the length 
and completeness of the questionnaire doubtless made it appear 
too formidable to some of the busy admission officials to whom 
it was sent; (2) many of the questions probably suggested is- 
sues which seldom or never arise in the smaller institutions 
where the personnel of the student body is made up of a group 
more homogeneous as to previous preparation than is found in 
the larger institutions; (3) a certain reluctance to give full 
information concerning questionable practice, which in most 
institutions is considered legitimate in exceptional cases but 
which is not representative of the policy of the institution, un- 
doubtedly caused some officials to omit certain sections in re- 
plying to the questionnaire; (4) in the letter accompanying the 
questionnaire and in the directions on it, the suggestion was 
made that the entire questionnaire could be adequately an- 
swered in a period not to exceed forty-five minutes; this, pos- 
sibly, caused the busy official to feel that many of the details 
are relatively unimportant so far as his institution is con- 
cerned; and (5) it should be emphasized that many issues sug- 
gested by the questions require committee or faculty action in 
many institutions; in the absence of frequent cases no rule or 
definite policy exists, and therefore the official refrained from 
giving any answer. This view is strongly supported by the high 
percentage of replies specifically stated as “no rule,” “does 
not apply,” “varies,” “each case considered individually,” “de- 
cided by committee action,” and the like. It should be under- 
stood that a considerable margin exists between what is of- 
ficially recognized as the accepted policy of an institution and 
its actual practice in dealing with special cases. In a real sense, 
the replies to the questionnaire may be considered to represent 
what is accounted justifiable rather than actual practice; and 
the data presented in this study, if unreliable, are more rather 
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than less favorable to current practice than a complete picture 
of the conditions would warrant. i 

Due to limitations in space, it is not possible to present in 
tabular form all the data obtained from the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire. An attempt is made, however, to state the pertinent 
findings either in the body of the study or in the Appendix. 

Number of students majoring in education—Of the liberal 
arts colleges, 50 per cent have fewer than 25 students major- 
ing in education for the bachelor’s degree, while only 10 per 
cent of these institutions have as many as 100 students major- 
ing in education. As would be expected, the teachers colleges 
have a much larger number of students who are candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree in education. All these institutions have 
more than 25 students each, while 50 per cent have 200 or 
more students majoring in education, and 25 per cent have 500 
or more such students. Only 50 per cent of the publicly sup- 
ported universities and colleges have 100 or more students major- 
ing in education and 10 per cent of these institutions have as 
few as 25 such students. The number of privately supported 
universities is so small that any comparison would be mis- 
leading. The range in the number of students majoring in 
education in this group is from less than 25 to more than 1,000. 

Professional degrees granted—The degrees most commonly 
granted to students majoring in education are, stated in the order 
of their frequency, the Bachelor of Arts, either the Bachelor of 
Arts or the Bachelor of Science, and the Bachelor of Science 
in Education. Table 4 indicates the number of institutions in 
the four groups granting the various degrees. 

Responsibility for admissions—Of the total of 222 institu- 
tions, 87 delegate the responsibility for passing upon admis- 
sions to one administrative officer, 61 to one official with re- 
course to a committee, 53 to a committee, while 27 failed to 
reply to this question. There are no significant differences 
among the different groups of institutions in this respect. 

Formal application—Only 86 of the 222 institutions replied 
that formal application is necessary before students are admit- 
ted; 124 indicated that it is not required; and 18 did not reply. 
When asked whether or not formal application must be made 
on or before a certain date prior to the opening of the regular 
academic year, 37 replied in the affirmative, 60 in the negative, 
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and 131 did not reply. There are 25 institutions which state that 
a definite time limit of from 1 to 125 days is set; only 7 institu- 
tions, however, refuse to admit students who fail to make formal 
application prior to the fixed date, provided the student appears 
at the institution during the regular registration period. There 
is no uniformity as to the official to whom application should 
be made. The registrar is designated by 40 institutions, the 
dean by 25, the president by 7, the committee on admissions 
by 5, the committee on registration by 5, and 13 other officials 
or groups of officials are designated by from 1 to 2 institutions. 


TABLE 4 


Different Bachelor's Degrees Granted to Students Majoring in Education 
By the Institutions of Each Section and Each Group 
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* Wor explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 


Credentials required of applicants—Approximately 44 per 
cent of the institutions require testimonials concerning the char- 
acter of applicants; 55 per cent require testimonials concern- 
ing their previous scholarship; 24 per cent require testimonials 
concerning their general fitness for work in education; only 20 
per cent require a certificate of good health; and 18 per cent 
require a personal interview. There are 15 institutions, includ- 
ing 8 liberal arts colleges, 5 teachers colleges, 1 publicly sup- 
ported institution, and 1 privately supported institution, which 
require that the applicant must have had a certain rank in 
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scholarship in his class in the secondary school from which he 
graduated. This latter requirement varies from the highest one- 
fourth of the class to the highest two-thirds. 

Bases of admission—Table 5 indicates that a very large per- 
centage of these institutions admit most of their students by 
certificate from an accredited high school, or preparatory school, 
73 per cent admitting 90 or more per cent by this method, 
while 34 per cent of the institutions admit all their students by 
certificate. The College Entrance Board examinations are 
used by 23 institutions to admit from 1 to 5 per cent of their 
students. One liberal arts college admits 25 per cent of its 
students by this method, while 1 teachers college admits 9 per 
cent in the same way. It is apparent that the College En- 
trance Board examinations are not a significant factor in the 
admission of students to candidacy for the bachelor’s degree in 
education. Only 19 institutions, including 11 liberal arts col- 
leges and 6 teachers colleges, admit from 1 to 5 per cent of their 
students on the basis of a comprehensive examination given by 
their faculties. Intelligence or psychological examinations given 
by the faculties are used as the sole basis of admission by only 
5 liberal arts colleges and one publicly supported institution; 
the range in per cent of students admitted by this method 
being from 2 to 100. Intelligence or psychological examina- 
tions given by a central organization or agency are used by only 
2 institutions. There are 44 institutions, including 21 liberal arts 
colleges, 13 teachers colleges, 8 publicly supported universities 
and colleges, and 2 privately supported universities, which use 
subject matter, or content examinations, though 39 of these 
institutions do not admit more than from 1 to 6 per cent of their 
students by this method. A combination of methods is used by 
21 institutions in admitting from 1 to 100 per cent of their stu- 
dents, 5 admitting all their students by a combination of meth- 
ods, while 15 admit from 1 to 30 per cent by some combination. 
The certificate from an accredited high school is the only con- 
stant factor in the various combinations of methods used. 

From the data submitted relative to methods of admission 
it is evident that there is a general tendency to use the certifi- 
cate from an accredited high school, or preparatory school, as 
the sole basis for admission, and when it is not accepted alone 
it is accepted as one of the bases used. There is no outstanding 
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differentiation among the methods used by the different groups 
of institutions, and there is no marked tendency to use any of 
the methods other than the certificate of an accredited secondary 
school for an appreciable number of students. 


TABLE 5 


Number of Institutions in Each Section and in Each Group Admitting 
Students by a Certificate from an Accredited High School or Prepara- 
tory School Only 
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Prescribed subjects in secondary school curricula—There are 
33 institutions, including 12 liberal arts colleges, 14 teachers col- 
leges, 6 publicly supported universities and colleges, and 1 pri- 
vately supported university, which reported that they make no 
prescriptions as to the secondary school courses offered for ad- 
mission, while 168 institutions do make more or less definite 
prescriptions. There is little agreement among the 222 institu- 
tions as to the specific subjects, or the number of units in specific 
subjects, which are required, except in English, in which case 
there is almost complete agreement on a minimum requirement 
of 3 units and a maximum limit of from 3 to 4 units. Only 4 
institutions require less than 3 units and only 10 require a 
minimum of 4 units. If 4 units are required they are frequently 
credited as 3 units for admission purposes. Commercial sub- 
jects are accepted for from 1 to 7 units of the high school pro- 
gram by approximately one-half of the 222 institutions report- 
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ing; 91, or approximately 40 per cent, of the total number of 
institutions do not credit more than 4 units in commercial sub- 
jects. Only 2 institutions require fine arts for admission. There 
are a total of 71 institutions which indicate that they will ac- 
cept from 1 to 8 units in fine arts, while 1 teachers college states 
that there is no limit to the number of units which it will accept. 
The greatest range, with the exception of the one teachers college, 
however, is found in the publicly supported universities and col- 
leges. This may be due to the fact that such institutions have 
schools or departments of fine arts and are, therefore, willing to 
credit fine arts as a part of the preparatory school program. 
From 1 to 3 units in the social studies are required by 60 per 
cent of the 222 institutions reporting, while from 1 to 8 units in 
this field are accepted by 45 per cent of these institutions. There 
are 2 liberal arts colleges and 2 teachers colleges which place 
no limit on the number of units which they will accept in this 
field. There is a tendency to prescribe that at least 1 unit shall 
be in history. Household arts is accepted to the extent of 1 to 4 
units by 33 per cent of these institutions, but required by only 
2 liberal arts colleges, 2 teachers colleges and 1 publicly sup- 
ported institution... Approximately 30 per cent of these 222 in- 
stitutions will accept from 1 to 4 units in industrial arts, whereas 
only 3 institutions require that the student present 1 unit or less 
in this field. There is a general practice of prescribing 2 units 
in a foreign language which may be either ancient or modern, 
though in the liberal arts colleges the prescription is more often 
in the ancient languages, but in the teachers colleges it is more 
often in the modern languages. In the publicly and privately 
supported universities and colleges there is no marked tendency 
to emphasize one more than the other. Approximately 40 per 
cent of all institutions accept 4 or more units of credit in a for- 
eign language, the maximum number of units being higher for 
modern language than for ancient language. There is rather 
general agreement among all these institutions to require from 
1 to 3 units in mathematics, 40 per cent requiring 2 units. Three 
liberal arts colleges state that applicants must present from .5 to 
1 unit in music, while 29 per cent of these institutions accept 
from 1 to 5 units in music. Approximately 40 per cent of all 
these institutions require 1 unit of laboratory science, less than 
6 per cent require 2 units, and the remainder either make no 
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prescriptions in this field or fail to state their requirements. 
Somewhat more than 20 per cent of the 222 institutions accept 
4 or more units in science when presented for admission. Table 6 
indicates the total number of units prescribed by the four groups 
of institutions, 

TABLE 6 


Total Number of Units in the Secondary School Curriculum Prescribed for 
Admission Without Advanced Standing by the Four Groups of Institutions 
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* Wor explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
7 It is hot possible to compute accurate medians on the basis of the total num- 
ber of institutions, due to the institutions failing to reply. 


The liberal arts colleges make somewhat more definite pre- 
scriptions as to the subject matter of the secondary school cur- 
riculum offered for admission than do the institutions in other 
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groups. From the foregoing it is evident that wide variation 
exists in the attitude taken toward the curricula-of the secondary 
school which are offered for admission to these institutions. 
There is almost complete agreement that the applicant should 
present a minimum of 3 units of English, and a tendency to 
require 2 units of a foreign language, from 1 to 3 units of mathe- 
matics, from 1 to 2 units of natural science, and from 1 to 3 
units in the social studies. Almost any subject the secondary 
school may offer will be accepted to the extent of 1 to 4 units 
in making up the free elective units. There is a strong tendency 
to require that the elective subjects be chosen from certain 
fields, thus becoming what has been called alternate electives.® 
There is also a growing tendency to accept the 12 units com- 
pleted in the senior high school as the basis of admission.* 
Since the purpose of this part of the present study is merely to 
discover and state the present attitude toward the secondary 
school subject matter offered for admission to the institutions 
doing undergraduate work which leads to a bachelor’s degree in 
education, it is thought best to omit consideration of these two 
problems. These institutions prescribe from 6.5 to 7.5 units of 
the secondary school curriculum. Dr. Furst ® indicates that in 
1912 it was the general custom of liberal arts colleges to pre- 
scribe about 11 units of the secondary school curriculum, while 
in 1920 it was the general practice of these institutions to pre- 
scribe only about 6.5 of the total 15 units, a decrease of nearly 
50 per cent for this period of eight years. Bradshaw®* found 
that teachers colleges prescribe 8 units, state normal schools 
prescribe 4 units, and city normal schools prescribe 9 units of 
the secondary school curriculum. He further states that the 
large majority of teacher-training institutions are leaving com- 
plete initiative in the matter of secondary school curricula to 
the high schools themselves or to the various agencies (state, 
university, and college) that exercise a standardizing influence or 


* Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Sirteenth Annual 
Report, 1921. College Entrance Requirements, p. 73. 

‘Edmonson, J. B. “The Junior High Sehool and College Entrance Require- 
ments.” American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Thirteenth Proceedings, 
1926. 

‘Furst, Clyde D. College Entrance Requirements. Asgsociati 

’ : £8. on of American 
Colleges, Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 2, March, 1921. 
elkepe wes Oscar O. “Entrance Requirements of Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions of the United States.’’ A doctorate dissertation as yet un 
ublished. 
York University. y m ‘ Otay RS 
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control over the high schools. The following table indicates his 
findings in specific subject matter prescriptions in 50 teachers 
colleges as compared with 44 universities and 100 liberal arts 
colleges. 
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Bradshaw comments on his findings as follows: 


. the general pattern of high school curricular requirements for 
admission to teacher-training institutions is very similar in variety of 
items, in range of differences on each item, and in central tendencies, to 
the pattern of high school curricular requirements for admission to state 
universities and approved colleges. This would seem a particularly im- 
portant consideration in the light of the low status of admission require- 
ments to teacher-training institutions of one and two decades ago. The 
trend seems clearly to indicate the ideal (though probably as yet but ap- 
proximated) of the teacher-training institutions to set the standards of 
admission similar to those of the state universities and approved colleges. 


It appears from the foregoing that there are no significant 
differences in the attitudes of the four groups of institutions 
under consideration in this study with respect to the secondary 
school curricula offered for admission to them. The data pre- 
sented by Furst and Bradshaw are essentially in agreement with 
the findings of this study. Since this problem has been thor- 
oughly studied by Furst, Bradshaw and others as indicated in 
‘Chapter I, further analysis of the requirements of these institu- 
tions with respect to the secondary school curricula will not 
be made in this study. 

Methods of satisfying conditions Approximately 63 per cent 
of the liberal arts colleges admit students with conditions in 
one or more units of secondary school work; 73 per cent of 
the teachers colleges admit students with conditions; only 40 per 
cent of the publicly supported universities and colleges state 
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that they permit this; while 75 per cent of the privately sup- | 
ported universities admit students with conditions; thus 62 per 
cent of the entire 222 institutions state that they permit stu- 
dents to enter who have one or more conditions. Though 50 
per cent of all these institutions do not permit students to enter 
with more than 2 conditioned subjects, there are a number of 
liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges which permit a larger 
number, one of the former and 3 of the latter stating that a 
student may enter with conditions in as many as 14 units. 
There is a tendency to agree that 1 year is the maximum time 
within which conditions may be made up after the admission of 
the student to college work; yet there are 13 institutions with 
representatives in each of the four groups which allow 2 years, 
while there are 4 liberal arts colleges, 5 teachers colleges and 1 
publicly supported institution which state that the conditions 
may be made up any time during the college program. That 
even more freedom exists in admitting students who do not con- 
form to the definite prescriptions in secondary school subject 
matter made by the institution is indicated by the fact that 
nearly 80 per cent of all institutions state that mature students 
who have not had full or regular secondary school work may be 
admitted as special students until they have made up all de- 
ficiencies in high school subject matter. Only 10 per cent 
definitely state that no provision is made for such students. In 
this respect the liberal arts colleges are most unyielding, the 
teachers colleges being almost as strict, while only 1 publicly 
supported institution and 2 privately. supported universities 
state that they make no provision for such students. Among 
the methods by which students are permitted to make up sec- 
ondary school deficiencies in the order of their frequency of 
use are: (1) passing special examinations in the institution in 
the deficient subjects, used by 63 per cent of all institutions; - 
(2) acceptance of state examinations for certification in the de- 
ficient subjects as equivalent to required secondary school work, 
used by 17 per cent of the 222 institutions; (3) passing the 
College Entrance Board examinations, used by 11 per cent of 
all institutions; (4) completing a first year college course in 
the deficient subject with college credit for the course, used 
by 11 per cent of the institutions; (5) passing a general intel- 
ligence or psychological examination, used by 6 per cent of the 
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institutions; (6) accepting teaching experience as the equivalent 
of secondary school work, used by 6 per cent of the institu- 
tions; and (7) completing a first year coliege course in the de- 
ficient subject without college credit for the course, used by 5 
per cent of the institutions. Several institutions state that the 
student may take work in the high school of the institution, ob- 
tain the certificate of a recognized tutor, attend summer school, 
or take the state pre-freshman examinations. There is much 
danger that a high standard of admission requirements may be 
vitiated by a too liberal employment of the “conditional ad- 
mission” procedure as indicated by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching (1908) in the following: 


In few instances does a college exact as high a standard of academic 
work for the removal of conditions as it does otherwise for admission. 
Once a student is admitted the tendency is to forgive the deficiencies, a 
procedure both human and humane, for the conditioned student is usually 
a weaker student, and if he is actually held to a strict account for his 
unfinished high school work in addition to his freshman schedule complete 
failure is the main chance open to him’ 


College credit for excess work in the secondary school.—Ai 
total of 44 institutions, or 19 per cent of the entire number, grant 
some credit for work done in the secondary school in excess 
of the number of units required for admission. This practice 
is confined, with the exception of one privately supported uni- 
versity, to the liberal arts colleges and the teachers colleges. 
The range of credits allowed in the former is from 1 to 18 
semester-hours, though 1 institution indicates that there is no 
limit set. The teachers colleges allow from 4 to 15 semester- 
- hours of credit for work done in this manner. The percentage of 
institutions allowing such credit in the two groups is approxi- 
mately 22 for the liberal arts colleges and 17 for the teachers 
colleges. A slightly larger number of institutions, namely 60, 
or approximately 22 per cent, allow from 3 to 24 semester- 
hours of credit for work done in excess of the prescribed sec- 
ondary school requirement if it is done as post-graduate work. 
Again, the greater range of credit allowed is in the liberal arts 
college group, though 2 publicly supported universities or col- 
leges and 2 privately supported universities allow from 10 to 


7™Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Fourth Annual 
Report, 1908, p. 152, 
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20 semester-hours credit for such work. It,is clearly the gen- 
eral practice not to allow credit for work done in this manner 
unless it is done in a junior college, in which case it is not con- 
sidered secondary school work. Many institutions credit work 
in languages only when done in excess of the prescribed re- 
quirements in the secondary school program. 

When may professional work in education be undertaken?— 
The liberal arts colleges, the publicly supported universities 
and colleges, and the privately supported universities tend to 
permit students to enter education courses not before the sopho- 
more year, and a considerable number do not permit them to 
enter these courses before the junior year, while the teachers 
colleges generally permit students to begin their work in educa- 
tion in the freshman year, due to the fact that many of their 
students enter with the intention to, or with a strong probability 
that they will drop out to teach after the completion of the first 
two years of work. 

Requirements in subject matter for the bachelor’s degree.— 
An attempt is made in this section to indicate the content of 
the minimum curriculum which is accepted for the bachelor’s de- 
gree in education.» Though this is not a problem of admissions 
for institutions which admit most of their students directly from 
the secondary school, it becomes one of primary importance in 
the admitting of students to advanced standing as candidates 
for the bachelor’s degree and in admitting students to graduate 
work as candidates for the master’s degree. Space does not per- 
mit a detailed analysis of the requirements in each subject. It 
should be understood at the outset that course titles do not 
constitute a reliable index of the offerings of an institution in 
the various fields of education, since it frequently happens that 
a course labeled history of education in one institution may 
prove to be more nearly equivalent to a course labeled prin- 
ciples of teaching or philosophy of education in another institu- 
tion. The following statements are made with this qualification 
in mind. Approximately 31 per cent of the 222 institutions do 
not require any work specifically labeled as history of education, 
nearly 50 per cent require from 2 to 4 semester-hours, and only 
somewhat less than 5 per cent require as much as 6 semester- 
hours. It is significant that only 1 teachers college requires more 
than 4 semester-hours in this subject. From 2 to 4 semester- 
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hours of philosophy of education are required by only 16 per 
cent of all institutions, while no prescriptions in this specific 
subject are made by nearly 70 per cent of the institutions. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of all institutions prescribe from 1 to 4 
semester-hours in principles of education as such. More than 
46 per cent of these institutions do not require principles of 
teaching as a specific course, and approximately 36 per cent 
require from 2 to 4 semester-hours in this subject. The range 
of requirements in educational psychology is somewhat greater 
than for the preceding subjects. Less than 6 per cent of the 
institutions indicate no requirement in this subject; 60 per cent 
require from 2 to 4 semester-hours, and nearly 8 per cent re- 
quire 6 semester-hours. Child psychology as a specific subject 
is not required by 61 per cent of the institutions, and only 23 
per cent require from 2 to 3 semester-hours in this subject. 
There are 46 institutions, or 27 per cent of the total 222, which 
do not require any work in educational measurements as such, 
while 64 per cent require from 1 to 4 semester-hours. The range 
in semester-hours required in practice teaching is from 0 to 15; 
28 per cent of the institutions require no work in practice teach- 
ing, while 42 per cent require from 3 to 6 semester-hours. The 
teachers colleges indicate the greatest range in this subject. A 
total of 103 institutions, or 45 per cent of the entire group, do 
not require any work in courses designated as general methods, 
while 33 per cent require 2 or 3 semester-hours, and 8 per cent 
require 4 or more semester-hours. Again, the teachers colleges 
indicate the greatest range, which is from 0 to 9 semester-hours. 
One liberal arts college, however, requires 9 semester-hours in 
this subject. The amount of credit required in special methods 
is almost parallel with the requirements in general methods for 
each of the four groups, except that one teachers college requires 
20 semester-hours. School management, as a specific course, 
is not required by nearly 60 per cent of all institutions and from 
2 to 3 semester-hours are required by only 22 per cent. Over 72 
per cent of the 222 institutions do not require any work in 
classroom management as such, and only 11 per cent of these 
institutions require as much as 2 or 3 semester-hours in this sub- 
ject. Somewhat more than 74 per cent of these institutions do 
not require work specifically designated as school supervision, 
while only approximately 11 per cent require from 2 to 3 sem- 
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ester-hours in this subject. There are 136 institutions, or nearly 
60 per cent, which do not require work in school administration, 
as against approximately 26 per cent which require from 2 to 4 
semester-hours. The low percentage of institutions requiring 
courses designated as school management, classroom manage- 
ment, school supervision, and school administration probably 
indicates a tendency to discontinue courses under these headings 
and to provide for instruction in these fields in courses desig- 
nated by other names. Indeed, some of the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire suggested that these are antiquated terms. More than 
66 per cent of the 222 institutions indicate that they do not re- 
quire work in educational sociology, while approximately 17 per 
cent require 2 or 3 semester-hours in this field. There are no 
marked differences in the requirements of the institutions in 
the four groups except that the teachers colleges tend to exhibit 
a greater range in requirements. Table 7 indicates the total 
requirements in courses in education for the four groups of insti- 
tutions. 


TABLE 7 


Total Minimum Requirements in Education for the Bachelor’s Degree for 
Students Majoring in Education 
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* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 


It is evident that there are no marked differences in the num- 
ber of semester-hours in education courses prescribed by the four 
groups of institutions for students who are candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree in education. Here as in each of the specific 
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education subjects the range of differences within each group 
is much greater than the range of differences among the groups. 
It is significant that teachers colleges tend to prescribe only from 
3 to 4 semester-hours more in total education courses than is 
prescribed by all other institutions. 

Minimum requirements for the bachelor’s degree-—The range 
in requirements in English composition is from 0 to 12 semester- 
hours, except for one teachers college which requires 25 sem- 
ester-hours. More than 40 per cent of the entire group of 222 
institutions require a minimum of 6 semester-hours, while 61 
per cent require not more than 8 semester-hours. Nearly 23 per 
cent of all institutions failed to indicate any specific requirement 
in English composition. There is again a tendency on the part of 
each group of institutions to require 6 semester-hours of English 
literature, though the tendency is less marked than in the case 
of composition. No teachers college requires more than 8 se- 
mester-hours of literature; while 9 institutions representing each 
of the other groups require from 9 to 13 semester-hours in this 
subject. Credit in oral expression is not required by 65 per cent 
of all institutions, and is required to the extent of from 1 to 4 
semester-hours by less than 20 per cent of all the 222 institu- 
tions. Table 8 indicates the very wide range in requirements 
within each group of institutions in the total English required 
for the bachelor’s degree. The teachers colleges tend to require 
from 1 to 1.5 semester-hours less in this subject than is required 
by each of the other groups, or by all the 222 institutions when 
considered as one group. The central tendency is to require from 
10.5 to 12 semester-hours. 

Minimum requirements in the social studies for the bachelor’s 
degree.—History is not required by nearly 44 per cent of the 
222 institutions, from 2 to 6 semester-hours are required by 
approximately 31 per cent of these institutions, while more than 
6 semester-hours in this subject are required by only 6 per cent. 
More than 72 per cent of all these institutions do not require any 
work in economics, and only 11 per cent require as much as 3 
to 6 semester-hours. There are 156, or approximately 68 per 
cent, of the entire group of 222 institutions which do not require 
any sociology as against about 16 per cent which require from 
3 to 6 semester-hours. Almost 80 per cent of these institutions 
do not require government, and only 7 per cent require as much 
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TABLE 8 


Total Minimum Requirements in English for the Bachelor’s Degree for 
Students Majoring in Education 
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as 3 to 6 semester-hours. Political science is not required by 
nearly 80 per cent, as against 3 to 6 semester-hours required by 
less than 7 per cent of the institutions in the group. Geography 
is not required by 80 per cent of these institutions, and from 3 
to 6 semester-hours are required by less than 4 per cent of them. 
It is apparent that history is the only subject of this group 
which has become a fairly fixed requirement, and even in this 
subject 44 per cent of the institutions make no requirement. 
Table 9 is significant, again, chiefly because of the wide range 
in requirements within the different groups. There are no 
marked differences among the groups of institutions. The cen- 
tral tendency, if one may be considered in so scattered a dis- 
tribution, is to require from 6 to 9 semester-hours of work in 
the social studies, of which history is generally required to the 
extent of 3 to 6 semester-hours. There are 44 institutions which 
make no prescriptions in the social studies. 

Minimum requirements in the natural sciences for the bach- 
elor’s degree—More than 80 per cent of the 222 institutions do 
not require any general science for the bachelor’s degree, while 
11 institutions representing each of the four groups require from 
3 to 9 semester-hours. The attitude toward physics as a re- 
quirement is only slightly different; 176 institutions, or over 77 
per cent, do not specifically require physics, as against only 20 
which do prescribe this subject. There is a slightly greater 
tendency to require chemistry, yet nearly 72 per cent of the in- 
stitutions do not require it, and only 22 specifically state a re- 
quirement of from 3 to 12 semester-hours. It should be ex- 
plained here, however, that many institutions require either 
physics or chemistry, in which cases no account of their require- 
ments is noted above. These institutions are considered in the 
total requirements in Table 10, however. Approximately 73 
per cent of the group do not require work in biology, while 28 
institutions require from 2 to 10 semester-hours. Zodlogy is re- 
quired to the extent of 2 to 8 semester-hours by only 12 institu- 
tions, and no credit in this subject is required by 80 per cent. 
The requirements in botany are almost identical with those in 
zoology. The same general exhibit in the range of requirements 
in the natural sciences is indicated by Table 10 as was found in 
English and in the social studies. The central tendency of total 
requirements in the natural science is 8 semester-hours. The 
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greatest range occurs in the liberal arts colleges, which is from 
0-to 34 semester-hours. : 
TABLE 9 


Total Minimum Requirements in the Social Studies for the Bachelor’s 
Degree for Students Majoring in Education 
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Requirements in mathematics for the bachelor’s degree—Ap- 
proximately 54 per cent of the 222 institutions do not require 
mathematics for the bachelor’s degree, while 32 per cent require 
from 3 to 12 semester-hours. The range in requirements is from 
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TABLE 10 


Total Minimum Requirements in the Natural Sciences for the Bachelor's 
Degree for Students Majoring in Education 
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0 to 12 semester-hours for the liberal arts colleges, from 0 to 8 
for the teachers colleges, from 0 to 9 for the publicly supported 
universities and colleges, and from 0 to 8 for the privately sup- 
ported universities. 
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Requirements in foreign languages for the bachelor’s degree.— 
There are 96 institutions, or 42 per cent of the total 222, which 
do not state any requirement in foreign languages. The greatest 
range in requirements is indicated in the liberal arts college 
group, which is from 0 to 32 semester-hours. The teachers col- 
leges require from 0 to 18 semester-hours in languages, there 
being 37, or 66 per cent of the 56 institutions in this group, 
which do not require any credit in foreign languages. 

Requirements in psychology for the bachelor’s degree——Gen- 
eral psychology is required by only 39 per cent of the 222 insti- 
tutions to the extent of 2 to 12 semester-hours. 

Requirements in philosophy for the bachelor’s degree—Phi- 
losophy is required almost exclusively by the liberal arts colleges 
to the extent of from 0 to 16 semester-hours. Only one teachers 
college indicates a requirement of 7 semester-hours. Three pub- 
licly supported universities and colleges and 2 privately sup- 
ported universities require from 3 to 12 semester-hours of 
philosophy. Almost 70 per cent of all the institutions make 
no prescriptions in this field. 

Requirements in music for the bachelor’s degree—There is a 
greater tendency for the teachers colleges to require music for 
the bachelor’s degree than for institutions in other groups. Only 
21 of these 56 institutions, however, indicate a requirement rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 semester-hours.. Only 7 liberal arts colleges and 
1 privately supported university state that they require music, 
while no publicly supported university or college indicates such 
a requirement. 

Requirements in fine arts for the bachelor’s degree-—The num- 
ber of institutions requiring fine arts for the bachelor’s degree 
and the number of semester-hours required are almost parallel 
to those for music. 

Residence requirements for the bachelor’s degree—One year 
of resident study is required by 167, or approximately 74 per 
cent of the 222 institutions. There are 18 institutions, 13 of 
which are liberal arts colleges, which require that the entire four 
years be spent in residence; 2 institutions which require 3.5 
years in resident study; 3 which require 3 years, and 6 which 
require 2 years. Approximately 70 per cent of the 222 institu- 
tions require that 32 semester-hours or less be completed in 
resident study, while 15 per cent require from-36 to 128 semes- 
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ter-hours.2 Approximately 70 per cent of the 222 institutions 
accept one academic year, as from September to June, to meet 
residence requirements; 44 per cent accept any two half-years; 
38 per cent accept one semester and two or more summer ses- 
sions; 28 per cent accept part-time study over a period of years; 
34 per cent accept any combination of part-time study and 
summer session attendance only to meet the residence require- 
ments. The residence requirement must be satisfied in the senior 
year in 140, or 63 per cent of the 222 institutions; 17 institu- 
tions state that the residence requirements must be met not 
earlier than the junior year; 2 institutions state that this re- 
quirement must be met not earlier than the sophomore year; 8 
permit the requirement to be met in the freshman year; while 
40 institutions state that the residence requirement may be met 
at any time. A total of 117 institutions state that there is no 
time limit prior to graduation within which work completed will 
be accepted to meet the minimum residence requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree; 40 institutions require that the work be done 
within one year prior to graduation; 4 permit the work to be 
done 2 years prior to graduation; 3 permit the work to be 
done three years prior; while 12 permit the work to be done not 
over five years prior to graduation. 

There is no agreement in practice as to the amount of work 
which may be accepted from another institution to be credited 
for the bachelor’s degree after the student has completed all his 
requirements in the institution from which he expects to receive 
his degree except the total number of semester-hours. The lib- 
eral arts colleges state that from 0 to 90 semester-hours are ac- 
cepted for this purpose; the teachers colleges indicate the same 
range, as do the privately supported universities, while the pub- 
licly supported universities and colleges indicate a range from 
0 to 30 semester-hours. Only 43 institutions, or approximately 
19 per cent of the 222 institutions state that they do not permit 
students to complete any work in another institution after com- 
pleting residence and course requirements in these institutions. 

Maximum credit for various kinds of work.—Approximately 
17 per cent of the 222 institutions indicate that they do not credit 
correspondence study; 31 liberal arts colleges accept from 3 to 
40 semester-hours of such work; 33 teachers colleges indicate 

*See Appendix B for complete table. 
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that they accept from 3 to 60 semester-hours of correspondence 
work; 13 publicly supported universities accept from 30 to 90 
semester-hours; and 5 privately supported universities accept 
from 30 to 60 semester-hours of such work toward the bachelor’s 
degree. 

There is a wide range in the amount of extension work offered 
on the campus of the institution and by its own faculty which is 
accepted as part of the curriculum for the bachelor’s degree, only 
24 institutions indicating that they do not give credit for such 
work. 

The maximum credit allowed in the program for the bachelor’s 
degree for technical work outside the student’s field of major 
interest varies from 3 to 60 semester-hours, and 6 institutions 
indicate that they place no limit on the amount that may be 
done in another technical field. There are 13 institutions which 
permit a student to do from 30 to 60 semester-hours in another 
field, while 43 institutions permit less than 30 semester-hours; 
16 institutions do not permit any such work, and 18 indicate 
that they have no rule concerning this matter, while 125 did 
not reply to the question. It may be concluded that there is 
no generally accepted policy governing the practice of these 
institutions in this matter, and that a student may receive from 
0 to 60 semester-hours, or even more, for a technical course in 
music, if he wishes to change his major to fine arts education, 
and similarly for other changes of like nature. 

There is also very wide variation in the practice of these insti- 
tutions in allowing credit for work done in another professional 
school within the institution, such as law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing, when the student wishes to change his professional interest 
to education. Naturally only a small percentage of the 222 
institutions have a situation permitting this problem to arise 
wholly within the institution. The amount of credit which is 
allowed for such work varies from 0 to 96 semester-hours for 
the 41 institutions which indicate definitely what credit they 
would give. There are 17 institutions which allow no credit; 17 
which have no rule concerning the matter; 8 which place no limit 
on the amount of credit; and 4 which give full credit for such 
work. The central tendency of credit allowed for such work is 
approximately 30 semester-hours. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS WITH ADVANCED 
STANDING AS CANDIDATES FOR THE BACH- 
ELOR’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


In this chapter the data obtained in reply to Section II? of 
the questionnaire are presented. The problems of this chapter, 
therefore, are those arising in the admission of students, with 
advanced standing, to undergraduate work as candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree in education. The questionnaire was sent 
to all the institutions indicated in Table 1, Chapter I. Due in 
part to the fact that some institutions do not permit students 
to enter with advanced standing, fewer usable replies were re- 
ceived for this section than for Section I of the questionnaire. 
In many cases the responsibility for answering the questions of 
Section II was delegated to some official other than the one who 
had answered the previous section, which doubtless accounts, to 
a certain extent, for the difference in the number of replies. 
Table 11 indicates the number of usable replies received from 
the four groups of institutions and from the various geographical 
sections. 

TABLE 11 


Number of Institutions in Each Geographical Section and in Each Group 
Returning Usable Replies to Section II of the Questionnaire 
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The percentage of usable replies to Section II is lower for 
all groups, except the publicly supported universities and col- 
leges, than is the percentage for Section I. The very low per- 
centage for the liberal arts colleges indicated in Table 12 is 
partially explained here, as for Section I, by the fact that a 
second letter requesting the return of the questionnaire was not 
sent to these institutions, and also by the fact that many of 
these institutions offer very little work in education. Doubtless, 
a number of these institutions assumed that the study did not 
concern them enough to justify the time required to fill out the 
questionnaire. Section II appears to have been more difficult to 


TABLE 12 


Percentage of Institutions in Each Section and in Each Group Returning 
Usable Replies to Section II of the Questionnaire 
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answer in definite terms, or the officials were less careful to give 
complete replies; for, of the 183 institutions which returned 
usable replies to Section II, the percentage of failures to make 
complete replies is 43.9 for the liberal arts colleges, 34.6 for the 
teachers colleges, 32.8 for the publicly supported universities and 
colleges, 29.5 for the privately supported universities, and 38.2 
for the entire group. It may be assumed that the same factors 
suggested in Chapter I as causing the high percentage of in- 
complete replies have operated to cause the even higher per- 
centage of indefinite replies to this section. 

More than 18 per cent of the 183 institutions replying to this 
section state that they do not admit students until they have 
completed some college work in another institution; 73 per cent 
do not require any college work previous to admission, and 9 
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per cent fail to indicate whether or not they require any college 
work previous to admission. When asked to state the amount 
of college work which must be done in another institution prior 
to admission, only 14 institutions replied; these institutions 
require from 26 to 64 semester-hours. The summary of the data 
obtained from the replies to Questions 3 to 8 inclusive of Section 
II of the questionnaire is essentially parallel to that obtained in 
reply to similar questions under Section I as given in Chapter II, 
and for this reason is not repeated in this chapter. The ques- 
tions referred to deal with: (1) the responsibility for passing 
upon admissions with advanced standing, whether an individual, 
an individual with recourse to a committee, or a committee; (2) 
whether or not formal application is necessary prior to admis- 
sion; (3) the official, or officials, to whom formal application 
should be made; (4) the date prior to which formal application 
must be made; and (5) whether or not qualified students are 
admitted if they have not made formal application prior to the 
date set, provided they appear at the institution during the 
regular registration period. 

Credentials required of applicants.—Testimonials concerning 
the character of applicants are required by 39 per cent of the 
183 institutions; testimonials concerning scholarship are required 
by 62 per cent; testimonials concerning general fitness are re- 
quired by 17 per cent; a certificate of good health is required 
by 24 per cent; a statement of honorable dismissal from the in- 
stitution previously attended is required by 75 per cent; that 
the applicant must have been in a designated upper portion of 
his class in the institution previously attended is required by 
less than 4 per cent; a personal interview with an admission 
official, or officials, is required by only 20 per cent; special exam- 
inations in subject matter given by the faculty of the institution 
are required by less than 4 per cent; intelligence or psychological 
examinations given by the faculty of the institution are required 
by approximately 14 per cent; while teaching experience is 
required by 6 institutions, or approximately 3 per cent, and 
testimonials concerning teaching experience are required by 10 
institutions, or approximately 5 per cent of the entire 183 insti- 
tutions. Credentials are most frequently required indicating 
honorable dismissal, and concerning the scholarship and the 
character of applicants, The first two are required by so large 
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a percentage of the institutions that we may conclude that there 
is a definitely established policy with respect to these matters. 
With regard to each of the other items, however, it is evident 
that no generally accepted policy guides the procedure of ad- 
mission officials. Only 7 institutions state that they require the 
student to have been in a definite fixed upper portion of the 
class in the institution which he previously attended, the range 
in these 7 institutions being from the upper nine-tenths to the 
upper one-half. 

Requirements with respect to secondary school work.—There 
are 169 institutions, approximately 90 per cent of the entire 
group, which require that the applicant for admission to ad- 
vanced standing present a transcript of his secondary school 
work. Approximately 21 per cent of these institutions state 
that they admit students to advanced standing without reference 
to their secondary school work, provided they have graduated 
from an accredited secondary school as against 71 per cent which 
prescribe more or less definitely what the secondary school cur- 
ricula shall be. The remaining 8 per cent of the 183 institutions 
do not indicate their policy in this matter. Table 13 indicates 
the total number of units prescribed by these institutions for 
admission to advanced standing, from which it will be noted 
that the total prescriptions are essentially the same as those 
made for admission without advanced standing, as indicated 
in Chapter II, except that the liberal arts colleges prescribe .5 
of a unit less, and the privately supported universities 2 units 
less. In the latter group the number of institutions is so small 
that the 3 institutions which make no prescriptions when ad- 
mitting students to advanced standing account for 1 unit of this 
difference. The prescriptions in each of the subject matter fields 
are essentially the same, in most cases identical, for the indi- 
vidual institution as those for admission without advanced 
standing, as indicated in the preceding chapter. 

Methods of obtaining transcripts of work completed in institu- 
tions previously attended—Approximately 68 per cent of the 
183 institutions replying to Section II of the questionnaire state 
that they require the original official transcripts of the work 
completed by the applicant from each of the institutions which 
he has attended, while nearly 25 per cent indicate that they do 
not require the transcript from each institution, from which it 
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TABLE 13 


Total Number of Units in the Secondary School Curriculum Prescribed for 
Admission with Advanced Standing by the Four Groups of Institutions 
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may be assumed that they accept a complete transcript from 
the last institution attended. The remaining 7 per cent do not 
indicate what they require. Table 14 indicates the methods used 
by these institutions in obtaining the transcripts of work com- 
pleted in institutions which applicants have previously attended. 
Of the entire 183 institutions, only 14 per cent require that such 
work be entered on official forms furnished by the institution to 
which the applicant is applying for admission; 81.7 per cent state 
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that they accept the record on the official form of the institu- 
tion where the work was done; 40.8 per cent state that the 
applicant is requested to procure the official records and present 
them to the institution where he makes application; while 52.2 
per cent state that an official of the institution where the student 
applies writes to the institution which the applicant previously 
attended for the official transcript; and 46.2 per cent of the en- 
tire 183 institutions state that they accept a transcript from the 


TABLE 14 


Methods of Obtaining Official Transcripts of Work Completed in Institu- 
tions Previously Attended for Students Applying for Admission with 
Advanced Standing as Candidates for the Bachelors Degree wn 
Education 
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+ The methods are not mutually exclusive; most of the institutions use two 
or more methods on occasion. 
* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 


last institution attended as sufficient evidence of work done 
previously at a second institution. 

These 183 institutions indicate that they allow a maximum 
credit of from 10 to 70 semester-hours in advanced standing 
toward the requirements for the bachelor’s degree for a general 
two-year normal school course. Table 15 indicates the range of 
maximum credit allowed by the various groups. 

It appears from Table 15 that there is a general agreement 
among these 183 institutions to allow not more than 60 to 64 
semester-hours credit in advanced standing for a general two- 
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year normal school course, approximately 64 per cent indicating 
that they allow credit within this limit, while 46.2 per cent defi- 
nitely allow between 60 and 64 semester-hours for such a course 
in the best institution which they know. It is significant that 4 
teachers colleges allow 34 semester-hours or less. That 13 liberal 


TABLE 15 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a General Two-Year 
Normal School Course 
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+ The official who filled out the questionnaire was requested to assume that 
the work was done in the best institution which he knew. The tables should be 
understood, therefore, to represent the maximum credit allowed for such work. 

* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 

t Accurate medians cannot be computed, due to the large number of “no 
replies’ and other failures to indicate the definite amount of credit allowed. 
The approximate medians are probably in error in being too high. 


arts colleges allow only 10 to 34 semester-hours credit for such 
work is easily accounted for by the fact that these institutions 
emphasize liberal subject matter and, therefore, penalize the 
student for the excess of professional subject matter which he 
presents from the normal school. This explanation does not 
apply to the teachers colleges, however, and, indeed, it is difficult 
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to find a justification for the practice of these four institutions. 
It-is significant also that the teachers colleges appear to allow 
slightly less credit for such work on the average than do the other 
institutions, with the exception of the privately supported uni- 
versities. The 5 liberal arts colleges, the 1 teachers college, and 
the 1 publicly supported university which state that they allow 
from 65 to 74 semester-hours may require a greater number of 
hours for the bachelor’s degree, and, therefore, may not be allow- 
ing more credit in relative terms than the other institutions. The 
data submitted are not complete enough to answer definitely this 


TABLE 16 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a General Three-Year 
Normal School Course 
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question. On the whole there is more variation than should be 
expected, which suggests the need of definite educational prin- 
ciples to guide the policies of institutions in this matter. In Table 
16 the maximum credit which these 183 institutions allow for a 
general three-year normal school course is indicated. . 

The largest number of institutions appear to allow between 90 
and 94 semester-hours for the three-year general normal school 
course. It is possible that the approximate medians are too high. 
The extreme range from 30 to over 100 semester-hours allowed 


TABLE 17 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Bachelor's 
Degree in Education for a General Four-Year Normal School Course 
When a Degree Is Not Granted 
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by the liberal arts colleges indicates clearly the lack of definite 
educational principles as a basis for accepting such work for 
advanced standing. The range from 30 to 95 or more in the 
teachers college group is even more difficult to justify, for the 
teachers colleges must receive the larger percentage of their 
students from normal schools, and should, therefore, have a very 
definite policy governing their admission. It is not common 
practice for normal schools over the country at large to offer a 
three-year general course, which probably accounts for much of 
the variation in credit allowed. With the exception of the 
publicly supported universities there does not appear to be a loss 
of credit to the student when he transfers from a three-year 
normal to a college or university to complete the necessary work 
for the bachelor’s degree in education. In many institutions, 
however, he would lose from one to two years time in making the 
transfer. 

Table 17 indicates the maximum credit in advanced standing 
allowed graduates of a general four-year normal school course 
when a degree is not granted. It is assumed that such students 
will become candidates for the bachelor’s degree in institutions 
to which they transfer in order to continue their education, in 
which event they are expected to satisfy the minimum residence 
requirements of the institution which they enter. It appears that 
the larger number of institutions do credit such a course for 100 
semester-hours or less. Only 14 institutions state that they allow 
100 or more semester-hours, 3 of which allow between 120 and 
124 semester-hours. These 14 institutions must have a very 
meager residence requirement for the bachelor’s degree. 

The very high percentage of “no replies” and failures to give 
definite statements of the amount of credit allowed makes it 
impossible to venture any statement of a central tendency other 
than that there seems to be a mode between 90 and 94 semester- 
hours of credit allowed for a general four-year normal school 
course when a degree is not granted. Table 17 is significant 
chiefly because of the evident lack of agreement among these 183 
institutions as to what credit shall be allowed for such work. 

There is again a mode of frequency from 90 to 100 semester- 
hours in Table 18 as in Table 17, though in this instance there are 
a larger number of institutions allowing more than 90 semester- 
hours than was indicated in the previous table. There are also 
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TABLE 18 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a General Four-Year 
Normal School Course When a Degree Is Conferred 
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fewer institutions which indicate a maximum credit lower than 
90 semester-hours. The number of failures to make definite 
replies is 106 as against 96 in the previous table. On the whole 
the amount of credit allowed in the case of the student who has 
graduated from a general four-year normal school course is 
approximately the same whether or not he has received a degree, 
if he is admitted as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree in the 
institution to which he transfers. This situation is made neces- 
sary in view of the minimum residence requirement to be met in 
the institution to which he transfers. 
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The amount of credit allowed for a two-year specialized normal 
school course, such as a course in kindergarten education, in 
music education, in fine arts education, or in physical education, 
is somewhat less than for the general two-year normal school 
course. The higher percentage of “no replies,” “no rules,” and 
“varies,” as shown in Table 19, is evidence of the indecision of 


TABLE 19 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a Special Two-Year 
Normal School Course, Such as a Course in Kindergarten Education, 
in Rural Education, in Music Education, in Fine Arts Education, or in 
Physical Education 
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admission officials with reference to this type of problem. The 
mode of frequency appears between 60 and 64 semester-hours in 
the case of the general course, though there are only 2 institu- 
tions which allow more than 64 semester-hours; a larger number 
of institutions which allow 30 or fewer semester-hours; and two 
institutions which state that they would allow no credit. The 
number of replies submitted is too small to justify conclusions. 
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Table 20 indicates the maximum amount of credit allowed 
when the student has completed a special three-year course and 
wishes to continue in the same major field in the institution to 
which he transfers. A mode of frequency appears between 90 and 


TABLE 20 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a Special Three-Year 
Course in Kindergarten Education, in Music Education, in Fine Arts 
Education, in Physical Education, and the Like 
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94 semester-hours as in the case of the general three-year normal 
school course. Indeed, the entire distribution is very similar to 
that for the general three-year normal school course as indicated 
in Table 16. The number of failures to give definite answers is 
larger for the special course. No explanation is given for the 
attitude of the liberal arts college and the publicly supported 
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institution which do not give any credit in advanced standing for 
such a course. } 

Table 21 indicates that, when the student transfers from a 
special three-year normal school course and wishes to change his 
major interest to another field in the institution where he applies 
for admission, there tend to be two modes of frequency of 
credit allowed by different institutions, one from 60 to 64, and 


TABLE 21 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a Special Three-Year 
Normal School Course in Kindergarten Education, in Music Education, 
in Fine Arts Education, in. Physical Education, and the Like, When 
the Student Wishes to Change His Major to a Different Field from that 
in Which He Previously Majored 
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the other from 90 to 94 semester-hours. There is a wide range 
of credits allowed, however, and a large number of failures to 
give definite replies, which is due, in part, to the infrequency of 
such eases, and to the lack of definite policies as a basis for deter- 
mining what credit in advanced standing should be allowed in a 
given case. 

TABLE 22 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a Two-Year Technical 
Course in a Technical School, in Such Fields as Music Education, Fine 
Arts Education, Physical Education, and Household Arts Education, 
Assuming that the Student Wishes to Major in the Same Field in the 
Institution to Which He Transfers 
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The data of Table 22 are so incomplete that it is not possible 
to determine what the general practice is with respect to the 
admission of students who have had such work. It is significant, 
however, that 35 institutions definitely state that they allow from 
60 to 64 semester-hours, which is as much credit as most institu- 
tions allow for a general two-year normal school course. The 
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fact that there are a considerable number of institutions which 
give from 0 to 60, or more, semester-hours is evidence of the diffi- 
culty which admission officials face in the admission of students 
who have had this type of work. The wide variation in credit 
allowed, together with the very large number of indefinite replies 
and failures to reply, is further evidence of the need of definite 
educational principles to guide the procedure of admission offi- 


TABLE 23 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a Two-Year Tech- 
nical Course in a Technical School, in Such Fields as Music Education, 
Fine Arts Education, Physical Education, and Household Arts Educa- 
tion, Assuming that the Student Wishes to Change His Major to a 
Different Field From That in Which He Previously Majored. 
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cials. The 2 liberal arts colleges which indicate that they allow 
from 90 to 94 semester-hours must either have misunderstood the 
question, or have failed to reduce term-hours, or quarter-hours, 
to the semester-hour basis. 

The situation is similar for the two-year technical course when 
the student wishes to change the field of his major interest, except 
that the data are even less complete, as presented in Table 23. 
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Again, there is a frequency mode between 60 and 64 semester- 
hours with a considerable number of institutions allowing from 
0 to 54 semester-hours of advanced standing for such work. The 
larger number of “no replies” and indefinite answers indicates the 


TABLE 24 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a Three-Year Tech- 
nical Course in a Technical School, in Such Fields as Music Education, 
Fine Arts Education, Physical Education, and Household Arts Educa- 
ee Assuming That the Student Wishes to Continue in the Same 

ie 
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greater lack of familiarity of admission officials with this type of 
problem or the greater lack of rule, or precedent, for deciding 
such cases—perhaps both. 

Almost the same situation is shown in Table 24 with respect to 
the maximum credit allowed for a three-year technical course 
when the student wishes to continue as a candidate for a degree 
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in the same field of interest, except that the maximum credit tends 
to shift to 90 to 99 semester-hours with a second tendency to 
allow 60 to 84 semester-hours of credit in advanced standing. It 
will be noted that 1 liberal arts college and 1 publicly supported 


TABLE 25 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a Three-Year Technical 
Course in a Technical School, in Such Fields as Music Education, 
Fine Arts Education, Physical Education, and Household Arts Educa- 
tion, Assuming That the Student Wishes to Major in a Different! 
Technical Field From That in Which He Previously Majored 
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institution have consistently reported in Tables 20 to 24 inclusive 
that they give no credit for such work. The justification for this 
position does not appear in the data submitted, and, indeed, such 
an extreme position is quite as difficult to justify as that of the 
institutions which allow the extreme maximum. 

The data presented in Table 25 are parallel in most respects to 
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those in Table 24, except that the number of “no replies” and 
indefinite answers is somewhat larger, which is evidence of the 
greater difficulty of this type of case. It is significant that as 
many as 32 institutions allow from 60 to 99 semester-hours of 
credit for a three-year technical course in a technical school when 
the student changes his major interest to another technical field; 
for example, a student who has had a three-year technical course 
in music education may expect from 60 to 99 semester-hours in 
advanced standing in these 35 institutions, if he should apply for 


TABLE 26 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for a Four-Year Medical Course, 
After Two Years of Pre-Medical Work, Exclusive of Credit Allowed 
for the Pre-Medical Work 
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admission as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree with a major 
in physical education. : 

Even greater difficulty is presented, however, in the transfer of 
students to education from other professional schools. Increasing 
numbers of young men, who have completed, or partially com- 


TABLE 27 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a Three-Year Course in 
Law, After a Two-Year Pre-Law Course in Liberal Subject Matter, 
Exclusive of Credit Given for the Pre-Law Work 
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pleted, a course in law, medicine, or engineering, find that they 
are misplaced, become interested in preparation to teach in these 
professional schools or in secondary schools and colleges, and, 
therefore, wish to obtain a degree in education. Doubtless some 
are unable to wait through the lean years of getting established in 
the chosen profession and so turn to teaching as a more imme- 
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diate means of earning a living. If a student transfers from a 
medical school to a law school he can hardly expect to receive 
credit in advanced standing for strictly professional work which 
he has already completed in medicine. If, however, he transfers 
to education and becomes a candidate for a professional degree in 


TABLE 28 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelors Degree in Education for a Two-Year Electrical: 
Engineering Course, After Two Years of Pre-Engineering Work, 
Exclusive of the Pre-Engineering Work 
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education he frequently does expect to receive some credit in 
advanced standing toward this degree. What should be the atti- 
tude of schools of education, departments of education, and 
teachers colleges toward this problem? The question is raised 
here without any attempt to answer it. Table 26 indicates the 
maximum credit which the institutions replying to the question- 
naire allow in the case of medicine. 
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The amount of credit allowed by the 49 institutions which 
replied in definite terms tends definitely to establish four modes 
of frequency, the first and largest at 30 to 34 semester-hours, the 
second at 60 to 64, the third at 95 to 99, and the fourth, a much 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a Two-Year Business Course, 
After Two Years of Pre-Business Preparation, Exclusive of the Pre- 
Business Work 
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smaller but a distinct group, at 120 to 124 semester-hours. This 
grouping of frequencies which represents the number of institu- 
tions giving the varying amounts of credit is, doubtless, due to 
the tendency to allow blanket credit for such professional work 
by years, that is, to admit the student with a requirement of one, 
two, or three years of work for the bachelor’s degree in education, 
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while 1 liberal arts college and 1 teachers college apparently 
admit such a student to full graduate standing. 

A similar practice obtains with respect to credit allowed in 
advanced standing for professional work in law, except that no 
institution appears to give full graduate standing to students who 


TABLE 30 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for a Three-Year Theological 
Seminary Course, After Two Years of Liberal Arts College Work, 
Exclusive of Credit Given for the Liberal Arts College Work 
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have received a professional degree in law. The amount of credit 
allowed is indicated in Table 27. 

The amount of credit given for professional work in engineer- 
ing appears to approximate that allowed for medicine and law. 
There are three rather distinct levels of credit as determined by 
the frequencies in Table 28. This appears to justify the assump- 
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tion that such credit in advanced standing is assigned in units of 
years of work yet to be completed for the bachelor’s degree, some 
institutions requiring one year, others two years, and still others 
three years of additional work. 

A somewhat similar distribution of frequencies of credit 
allowed obtains with respect to a business course in an institution 
authorized to grant a degree in business administration. In this 


TABLE 31 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education for Private Study Followed by 
an Examination, or an Advanced Course, in the Institution to Which 
the Student Transfers 
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instance, however, the number of institutions allowing from 90 to 
104 semester-hours of advanced standing is only 5, as against 47 
which grant 64 semester-hours or less. This is shown in Table 29. 

The same tendency to assign credit for work in a school of 
theology on the basis of years of work yet to be done for the 
bachelor’s degree in education is observed in Table 30. 

Table 31 indicates that there are two tendencies with respect 
to crediting private study; the one is definitely to give no credit, 
which is the practice of approximately 37 per cent of the entire 
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group of 183 institutions; the other is to assign from 5 to 34 
semester-hours as a maximum for such work, which is the prac- 
tice of only 12 per cent of these institutions. There are two 
institutions which allow from 60 to 64 semester-hours, while 
approximately one-half of the 183 institutions fail to state what 
their practice is in this matter. 


TABLE 32 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for Work Done in a Private 
School or Institute Not Authorized to Grant College Credit, Followed 
by an Advanced Course for Credit, or an Examination in the Institu- 
tion Where the Student Applies for Admission 
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According to their replies to the questionnaire, approximately 
31 per cent of the 183 institutions do not allow any credit for 
work done in a private institution. It appears that the statement 
of the question is not clear enough to define exactly what kind 
of institution is meant, which probably accounts for this high 
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percentage of institutions indicating that they will grant no credit 
for such work. Indeed, it is almost necessary to name the institu- 
tion in order to obtain definite answers to this type of question. 
It is evident, however, that there is no very generally accepted 
policy among these institutions regarding such work. (Table 32.) 


TABLE 33 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor's Degree in. Education for Teaching Experience 
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Almost 70 per cent of the 183 institutions definitely state that 
they give no credit in advanced standing for teaching experience. 
A number of institutions which do give such credit do so only in 
lieu of the required practice teaching in the curriculum for the 
bachelor’s degree in education. Only 6 of these institutions state 
that they allow as much as 10 semester-hours credit for such 
experience, (Table 33.) 

Only 6 institutions definitely state that they give credit for 
other experience, and none make statements as to the nature of 
the experience which they credit for 1 to 9 semester-hours of 
advanced standing, 

There is still a considerable group of institutions which allow 
credit in advanced standing for military service during the World 
War. Table 34 indicates the amount of credit which the various 
groups of institutions allow as a maximum. 

A similar practice obtains for those who have attended an 
officers’ training camp and have received a commission, though 
somewhat fewer institutions allow advanced standing for this 
kind of service. A number of institutions state that they for- 
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TABLE 34 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for an proecrs Degree in Education for Military Service During the 
or ar 
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merly gave such credit, but have ceased to do so. Table 35 
indicates the amount of credit which the four groups of institu- 
tions assign. 

Only 2 liberal arts colleges and none of the other institu- 
tions state that they allow credit in advanced standing for excep- 
tionally high scholarship. It is doubtful if this is a true 


TABLE 35 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Requirements 
for the Bachelor's Degree in Education for Attendance at an Officers’ 
Training Camp Followed by a Commission 
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representation of the entire situation as pertains to the entire 183 
institutions. Some institutions have a point, or merit, system 
which takes into consideration the scholarship of the student, 
giving more credit for high scholarship than for barely passing 
work. It is not known whether or not any of the 183 institutions 
included in this study have such a plan. Possibly the question 
was not clear to the admission officials. 

Only 1 teachers college and 2 privately supported universities 
state that they allow credit in advanced standing for travel. 
Whether or not such travel must be in organized groups under the 
leadership of an instructor of the institution is not stated. 

Certain more specific types of problems were stated in Section 
II of the questionnaire, and the maximum amount of credit 
allowed as indicated by the replies is shown in Appendix B. The 
number of replies is so small in each case that definite conclu- 
sions cannot be made as to current practice with respect to these 
problems. However, it is contended that the large number of 
replies stated as “varies,” “no rule,” as well as the wide variation 
in the definite replies made, and the large number of “no replies” 
justify the conclusion that there is little agreement among these 
183 institutions as to what should be the policy with respect to 
any one of the issues raised. The reader is again referred to 
page 19, Chapter II, for a statement of the principal factors 
causing the large percentage of failures to give definite replies. 

Credit allowed for summer session work.—Of the total group 
of 183 institutions, 164, or 88 per cent, state that they allow full 
credit toward the bachelor’s degree for work done in summer ses- 
sions of other institutions, if the work is of recent date and 
providing the subject matter does not overlap. Only 3 institu- 
tions definitely state that they do not allow full credit for such 
work. Approximately 78 per cent of these institutions definitely 
state that they allow full credit for five different summer sessions 
at five different institutions over a period of eight years, pro- 
vided the student meets the minimum residence requirements of 
the institution where he becomes a candidate for a degree, and 
provided the work done in summer sessions shows no duplication 
in subject matter. This question was asked as a specific example 
of the type of credentials often presented by experienced teachers 
who become candidates for degrees. The officials to whom the 
questionnaire was sent were asked to assume that the transcript 
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submitted for these five summer sessions indicated a total of 30 
semester-hours. There are only 8 institutions which definitely 
state that they do not give full credit, and these institutions vary 
from 5 to 24 in the number of semester-hours which they allow. 
When asked to state the maximum credit which is allowed for 
summer session work in the institution where the student is a 
candidate for the bachelor’s degree in education, the institutions 
gave very meager replies. The few definite replies which were 
made indicate almost the widest possible variation, being from 


TABLE 36 


Maximum Credit Allowed Toward the Requirements for the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Education for Summer Session Work Completed in the 
Institution Where the Student Is a Candidate 
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5 to 129 semester-hours, and 19 institutions state that there is no 
limit. (Tables 36 and 37.) ‘ 
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Maximum Credit Allowed Toward the Requirements for the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Education for Summer Session Work Completed in Other 
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It is evident that there is no generally accepted policy govern- 
ing the acceptance of summer session work toward the bachelor’s 
degree in education. Some institutions accept little, or none, 
while others accept a large portion, if not the entire amount, of 
the requirement for the bachelor’s degree in summer session work. 

Methods of crediting work done in accredited institutions when 
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submitted in transfer—Approximately 85 per cent of the 183 
institutions state that they accept in full work done in accredited 
liberal arts colleges when it is offered in transfer for advanced 
standing toward the bachelor’s degree in education, while only 6 
institutions definitely state that they do not accept such work in 
full. Of the 183 institutions, 131, including approximately an 
equal percentage of each group of institutions, state that they 
check each transcript individually in allowing advanced standing 
for work done in other institutions; only 4 per cent give a flat 
rating for the time the student has spent in residence in a given 
institution without special reference to the individual courses 
which appear on the transcript submitted; 4 per cent give a flat 
rating for a year’s work as a basis for allowing advanced stand- 
ing; while 60 per cent credit such work, course by course as it 
appears on the transcript submitted, and 73 per cent indicate 
that they credit only those courses which parallel courses offered 
in the institution to which the student applies for advanced 
standing. The methods of crediting work discussed above are 
not mutually exclusive. It may be concluded that the generally 
accepted practice with respect to crediting work from an 
accredited liberal arts college is to allow full credit for such 
work as appears on the official transcript submitted by the insti- 
tution where the work was done, in so far as the individual 
courses parallel courses offered in the institution where the stu- 
dent seeks admission with advanced standing as a candidate for 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Year to which students are permitted to transfer—There 
appears to be little difficulty in admitting students to advanced 
standing so far as the time of transfer is concerned, since 66 per 
cent of the 183 institutions state that a student may transfer to 
any year of the program for the bachelor’s degree; 42 per cent 
definitely state that the student may transfer to the senior year, 
which indicates that he may submit advanced standing up to 
the minimum residence requirement of one year’s work; less than 
6 per cent state that the student may not transfer after the junior 
year, that is, he may not receive advanced standing of more than 
two years; approximately 6 per cent do not permit the student 
to enter with more than one year of advanced standing, or after 
the sophomore year; and only somewhat less than 3 per cent of 
the 183 institutions do not permit transfers before the junior year. 
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It is apparent that most institutions permit transfers at any time 
provided the minimum residence requirements are met in the 
institution where the student seeks admission as a candidate for 
the bachelor’s degree. 


TABLE 38 


Sources of Information, Concerning Institutions from Which Students 
Come, Found Most Helpful by Admission Officials 
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Methods of admitting, or refusing admission, to the student 
who has been dropped from another institution for unsatisfactory 
scholarship.—Approximately 23 per cent of the entire group of 
183 institutions state that a student, who has been dropped from 
another institution on account of unsatisfactory scholarship, may 
be admitted on probation for the first half-year, after careful 
scrutiny of the transcript of the work previously completed; 
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32 per cent admit such a student only after careful investigation 
of the cause of his dismissal from another institution; 42 per cent 
require a letter from the president or dean of the institution 
previously attended, expressing willingness that the student have 
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Problems Arising in the Admission of Students to an Undergraduate 
Curriculum uxrth Advanced Standing as Candidates for the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Education 
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another trial; while 12 per cent state that such a student will not 
be admitted under any circumstances. The above methods are 
not mutually exclusive. Among other methods suggested by the 
replies to the questionnaire are the following: (1) the student 
must first make good in some other institution, (2) he must 
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become eligible for readmission to the institution from which he 
was dropped, (3) he may be admitted if he has learned his lesson 
and now has a serious purpose, (4) he must have had an average 
of 78 per cent, and (5) he may be admitted as a special student. 
There are no significant differences among the four groups of 
institutions with respect to current practice in this matter. 
Again, it may be concluded that there is no generally accepted 
policy governing the admission of such students. Courtesy among 
institutions, as well as justice to students, would be furthered by 
some definite principles upon which admission officials might 
base their procedure in such cases. 

Agreements on admission policies——Approximately 20 per cent 
of the 183 institutions report that there has been an agreement 
among the institutions of the state or section as to admission 
policies, but in most cases such agreements have been the results 
of informal conferences and have not resulted in printed matter 
concerning the issues raised in this study. The fact that not 
more than 20 per cent of the entire group of institutions have 
knowledge of any agreements as to such admission policies is 
significant, as is the additional fact that these informal agree- 
ments, with few exceptions, have not yet reached a stage justify- 
ing their publication. 

Table 38 indicates the most helpful sources of information con- 
cerning other institutions which have come to the attention of 
the admission officials replying to this questionnaire. Table 39 
notes problems arising in the admission of students to an under- 
graduate curriculum with advanced standing as candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree in education. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS AS CANDIDATES 
FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


Since comparatively few institutions offer graduate work in 
education, and since even fewer institutions have an appreciable 
number of students pursuing a program of graduate studies 
leading to the master’s degree in education, the number of insti- 
tutions considered in this chapter is much smaller than that for 
the two preceding chapters. Though the complete questionnaire 
was sent to all the 685 institutions indicated in Appendix C, 
only 67 institutions returned usable replies to Section III? of 
the questionnaire, which deals with the problems arising in the 
admission of students to graduate work as candidates for the 
master’s degree in education. It is believed, however, that the 
data presented in this chapter are fully as representative of 
current practice as are those presented in the two preceding 
chapters which deal with current practice in admitting students 
to a program of undergraduate studies as candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree in education. 

The percentage of “no replies” to this section of the question- 
naire is 23.9 for the liberal arts colleges, 16.7 for the teachers 
colleges, 32.3 for the publicly supported universities and colleges, 
19.6 for the privately supported universities, and 19.5 for the 
entire group of 67 institutions. This percentage is only slightly 
higher than for Section I and much lower than for Section II, 
which justifies the conclusion that the data submitted in this 
chapter are somewhat more reliable than for the issues discussed 
in Chapter III, and almost, if not fully, as reliable as for those 
considered in Chapter II. 

No attempt is made to determine what percentage these 67 
institutions constitute of the entire group of all institutions which 
offer graduate work in education, for the reason, first, that many 
institutions failed to reply either to any part of the questionnaire 


1See Appendix A for the complete questionnaire. 
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or to all parts completely, and secondly, that the catalogs of these 
institutions are not a safe guide as to whether or not graduate 
work in education is actually being given. Provision is frequently 
made for graduate work in education, but if graduate students 
fail to enroll, naturally such work is not given. All the 67 insti- 
tutions included in Table 40 indicate that they offer graduate 
courses in education leading to the master’s degree, though 4 of 
the liberal arts colleges included state that they have no graduate 


TABLE 40 


Distribution of Institutions Offering Graduate Work in Education Return- 
ing Usable Replies to Section III of the Questionnaire 
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students in education for the academic year 1926-27. Table 41 
indicates the number of graduate students enrolled as candidates 
for the master’s degree in education for the first semester of 
1926-27. 

From a study of Table 41 it is evident that graduate work in 
education is limited almost wholly to the publicly supported uni- 
versities and colleges and to the privately supported universities. 
Only 1 liberal arts college and 2 teachers colleges indicate that 
they have as many as 25 students doing graduate work in 
education. 

Table 42 indicates that the degree of Master of Arts is more 
generally awarded to graduate students in education than are 
any of the several other degrees. It is the only degree offered by 
37 institutions and is one of the degrees granted by 14 other 
institutions; thus it is offered by 75 per cent of the 67 institu- 
tions. Only 13 of the 67 institutions offer a strictly professional 
degree in education, 
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TABLE 41 


Number of Students Pursuing a Graduate Curriculum in Education Leading 
to the Master's Degree the First Half of the Academic Year 1926-1927 
in the Institutions Replying to Section III of the Questionnaire 
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TABLE 42 
Various Masters Degrees Granted to Students Majoring in Education 
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Responsibility for passing upon the admission of students to 
graduate work in education —Only 12 of the 67 institutions 
delegate the entire responsibility for admitting students to one 
individual, 28 delegate this responsibility to an individual with 
recourse to a committee, and 24 definitely delegate the responsi- 
bility to a committee. There are 4 institutions which do not 
indicate their practice in this matter. 

Formal requirements in making application for admission.— 
All except 7 of the 67 institutions require a formal application 
before admitting a student to graduate work in education, and 
only 5 definitely state that they have no such requirement. There 
is no generally accepted procedure as to what official, or officials, 
should receive the formal application of the prospective graduate 
student. In 17 of these institutions the application should be 
made to the dean of the school or to the head of the department 
of education; in 14 it should be made to the registrar; in 8, to 
the dean of the graduate school; and in 22, to 13 other officials, or 
groups of officials. In many of the larger institutions there is a 
separate faculty and a separate group of administrative officers 
for the graduate school, which adds to the number of possible 
officials to whom application for admission may be made in the 
total group of 67 institutions. 

Only 11 institutions state that formal application must be made 
prior to a certain fixed date before the opening of the regular 
academic year, 45 definitely state that no date is fixed except 
that the student must appear during the regular registration 
period, and 12 fail to state what they require. Only 3 institu- 
tions definitely state how long prior to the opening of the regular 
academic year application must be made; all these institutions 
are liberal arts colleges, 2 requiring that the application be made 
30 days in advance of the opening of school, and 1 requiring 
approximately 100 days. Since these three institutions are not 
primarily interested in professional education we may conclude 
that the requirement of submitting a formal application prior to 
the registration period is made merely as a suggestion on the part 
of the institution in order to prevent confusion and inconvenience 
at the registration period. This conclusion is further supported 
by the fact that only 5 institutions state that they do not admit 
students who have not made formal application prior to the fixed 
time if they appear during the regular registration period. 
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Credentials required of applicants—Only 5 of the 67 institu- 
tions returning usable replies to Section III state that intelligence 
or psychological examinations are required for admission pur- 
poses; subject matter examinations are required by 1 teachers 
college; testimonials concerning teaching experience are required 
by 7 institutions; testimonials concerning character are required 
by 19 institutions; testimonials concerning scholarship are re- 
quired by 32 institutions; only 1 liberal arts college states that 
applicants are required to have been in the upper half of the class 
in the institution previously attended; testimonials concerning 
the general fitness of the applicant for work in education are 
required by only 1 liberal arts college and 1 privately supported 
university ; a certificate of good health is required by 10 institu- 
tions; and a personal interview with an admission official, or 
officials, is required by only 18 institutions. Except as already 
indicated there are no’ significant differences among the four 
groups of institutions as to their practice in these matters. 

Prescriptions as to secondary school work.—A total of 11 insti- 
tutions indicate that they do definitely prescribe that certain 
subject matter be presented in the high school curriculum for 
admission to graduate work in education. Since the prescriptions 
made are not essentially different from those indicated for the 
four groups in Chapter II they are omitted from this discussion. 
It is doubtful whether these 11 institutions actually refuse 
admission to a student applying for graduate work on account of 
his failure to have a definitely prescribed subject in his high 
school course, providing he is otherwise qualified. It is more 
probable that the prescriptions are stated as a carry-over from 
what it is believed should be required for admission to the fresh- 
man class, and as a guide to students of irregular preparation 
who are trying to qualify for admission later to graduate work. 
There can be little justification for refusing admission to graduate 
work in education, or in any other field, merely because the 
student does not have credit for a certain subject on his high 
school record which is thought to be desirable, provided he has 
graduated from an accredited high school and provided further 
that he has the necessary qualifications as to prerequisite courses 
in his collegiate work. Of the 67 institutions, 44 state that they 
make no prescriptions as to the secondary school subject matter, 
and 13 do not state what they require. 
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Methods of obtaining official transcripts of work completed in 
institutions previously attended—Of the 67 institutions, 58, or 
85 per cent, require a complete official transcript of the entire 
undergraduate curriculum, even though such work has been done 
in an institution which is accredited to the institution to which 
the student applies for admission for graduate work in education. 
In the event that the student has done his undergraduate work in 
two or more institutions, 34 of the 67 institutions will accept the 
official transcript of the last institution attended as sufficient 
evidence of all undergraduate work, provided the last institution 
attended is accredited; 29 institutions require a transcript from 
each institution attended, and 5 fail to indicate their practice. 

Table 43 indicates the methods used in obtaining the official 
transcripts of the student’s previous work. The number of insti- 
tutions is so small in each of the groups that comparisons among 
the groups are not significant. It is evident that there is no 
uniformity in procedure with respect to this matter, which sug- 
gests that much patience and considerable time and effort would 
be saved by some more uniform procedure. 


TABLE 48 


Methods of Obtaining Official Transcripis of Undergraduate Work Com- 
pleted in Other Institutions 
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Maximum credit in the undergraduate curriculum which will be 
allowed toward admission to graduate standing.—The officials to 
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whom the questionnaire was sent were asked to assume that 
transcripts are submitted from institutions which are not fully 
accredited to their institutions, but which they rate high, showing 
that credit has been allowed in the undergraduate curriculum for 
one or more kinds of irregular work, or experience, and to indicate 
the maximum credit they allow for such work, or experience, 
without requiring the student to do extra work for the master’s 
degree. 

Credit for correspondence study—There are 34 of the 67 
institutions which definitely state that no credit is allowed for 
work completed by correspondence in the undergraduate curricu- 
lum of the student who applies to them for admission to graduate 
work as a candidate for the master’s degree in education. It may 
be concluded that a student submitting a transcript of his under- 
graduate work which shows 15 semester-hours credited for corre- 
spondence study to one of these 34 institutions will be required 
to make up this deficiency before he will be admitted as a candi- 
date for the master’s degree. Only 1 teachers college indicates 
that it allows credit for 30 semester-hours of such work, and 2 
publicly supported universities and colleges allow as much, while 
2 other institutions of this group allow 45, and 1 allows 60 
semester-hours. One institution in the latter group indicates that 
there is no limit to the amount of credit which it allows for such 
work. A total of 24 institutions fail to state what they do with 
such a situation. 

Credit for teaching experience.—A total of 41 institutions, or 
60 per cent of the entire group, do not allow any credit in the 
undergraduate program for teaching experience. Only 3 institu- 
tions state definitely what credit they allow without requiring 
the student to do extra work for the master’s degree. In these 
institutions the credit allowed is from 1 to 5 semester-hours. 
Another institution states that the amount allowed “varies,” and 
a fifth institution states that it has “no rule” with respect to this 
matter. It may be concluded that these 67 institutions do not as 
a rule allow credit for teaching experience which has been as- 
signed by an undergraduate institution. In the few institutions 
where it is allowed, it is credited for not more than 5 semester- 
hours. 

Credit for examinations following private study—A practice 
similar to that which obtains for experience as quoted above 
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obtains with respect to allowing credit previously assigned as a 
result of examinations without regular classroom work. Only 
3 institutions state that they accept from 5 to 10 semester- 
hours earned wholly by examinations; 5 indicate that the 
credit accepted “varies”; 2 state that they have “no rule” 
concerning the matter; 31 give no credit; and 27 fail to indi- 
cate what they do when transcripts indicating such credit are 
submitted. 

Credit allowed for military service—A total of 35 of the 67 
institutions state that they do not allow any credit which has 
previously been assigned for military service during the World 
War; 3 accept as much as 5 semester-hours; 2 accept as much as 
10 semester-hours; 1 accepts 15 semester-hours; 1 accepts 20 
semester-hours; 1 “varies” in the amount accepted; 1 has “no 
rule”; while 24 failed to reply to this question. It is evident that 
most institutions accept little, or no, credit assigned for military 
service by the institution where the student did his undergraduate 
work. A practice almost parallel obtains with respect to credit 
assigned for attendance at an officers’ training camp followed by 
a commission. 

Credit for research work not under college auspices——A total 
of 33 institutions allow no credit assigned for research work 
done under auspices not authorized to grant college credit; 1 
institution indicates that it accepts 5 semester-hours of such 
credit; 3 state that the amount of such*credit which they allow 
“varies”; 1 states that there is no limit to the amount of such 
credit which it accepts; and 30 do not reply. It may be concluded 
that the more general practice is not to allow college credit for 
research work not done under college auspices, 

Credit for technical work outside the student’s major—This 
issue was raised primarily to discover, if possible, the general 
practice with respect to the amount of credit which graduate 
schools allow in the undergraduate curriculum in technical fields 
outside the field of major interest of the student, as, for example, 
when a student majoring in elementary education elects work in 
music education or fine arts education. The question is, how 
much credit of this kind is allowed as a basis for admission to 
graduate standing without requiring the student to do extra work 
for the master’s degree. Table 44 indicates the practice of the 
institutions which gave definite replies. 
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TABLE 44 


Maximum Credit in the Undergraduate Curriculum Allowed Toward Ad- 
mission to Graduate Standing for Technical Work Outside the Field 
of Major Interest of the Student, eg., a Student Majoring in Ele- 
mentary Education Elects Work in Music Education, or Fine Arts 
Education, Without Being Required to Do Extra Work for the 
Master's Degree 
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Table 44 presents a condition rather difficult to justify in view 
of the fact that 20 institutions state that they allow no credit for 
work in technical fields outside the student’s major interest with- 
out requiring the student to do extra work for the master’s degree. 
Purely technical work in music education, in fine arts education, 
or in a number of other fields, if of college level, should be as 
acceptable as many other subjects usually considered among the 
liberal arts, as a part of the undergraduate curriculum of the 
student whose major interest for the master’s degree is in 
education. 

It is apparent that graduate schools are less generous in allow- 
ing credits for institutions not on their accredited lists than for 
institutions which are fully accredited. This conclusion is justi- 
fied by the fact that Table 45 indicates much less credit for other 
professional work than is indicated in Tables 26 to 30 inclusive. 
Doubtless, the admission official assumes a critical attitude 
toward the records of a student who comes from an institution 
of somewhat doubtful standing, and it is likely that this attitude 
accounts for the tendency to give little, or no, credit for technical 
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work outside the field of the student’s major interest and for 
professional work in another field. t 

Credit allowed for exceptional scholarship—None of the 67 
institutions definitely state that they accept credit assigned in 
the undergraduate curriculum for exceptionally high scholarship. 


TABLE 45 


Maximum Credit in the Undergraduate Curriculum Allowed Toward Ad- 
mission to Graduate Standing for Other Professional Work, Such as 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering, Exclusive of Liberal Subject Matter 
Shown in the Transcript, Without Requiring the Student to Do Extra 
Work for the Master's Degree 
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Credit allowed for extensive travel—tThere are 44 institutions 
which definitely state that they do not allow credit for extensive 
travel as a part of the undergraduate curriculum, while 24 insti- 
tutions do not answer this question. It may be concluded that 
such credit is not allowed to any appreciable extent. 


PRESCRIPTIONS MADE CONCERNING THE UNDERGRADUATE 
CURRICULUM OFFERED FOR ADMISSION TO 
GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION 


Question 17 of Section III of the questionnaire was asked to 
discover, if possible, the practice of graduate schools of education 
with reference to the content of the undergraduate curriculum 
which is presented for admission to candidacy for the master’s 
degree in education; that is, to discover just what subjects are 
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required and the number of semester-hours required in each. The 
replies are too incomplete to be conclusive, although 44 of the 67 
institutions indicate that they check the transcripts of students 
for the subject matter presented. 

English—tThere are 21 institutions which prescribe that the 
undergraduate curriculum must present from 3 to 16 semester- 
hours of English. One-half of these 21 institutions require 10 
semester-hours or more; 16 make no prescriptions; 6 give indefi- 
nite answers; and 25 do not state what they require in this 
subject. 

Social studies——The central tendency of the 20 institutions 
which make definite replies is to require 12 semester-hours in 
the social studies, though the range is from 2 to 15 semester- 
hours; 22 institutions do not make any prescriptions in this field; 
and 21 institutions failed to reply to the question. 

Science.—The range in the minimum requirement in science in 
the undergraduate curriculum is from 6 to 24 semester-hours in 
so far as definite prescriptions are made by 17 institutions, while 
24 institutions do not make any prescriptions in science. 

Mathematics——Only 10 institutions make a definite prescrip- 
tion in mathematics. These require from 2 to 8 semester-hours. 

Foreign language——There are 14 institutions which require 
that the undergraduate curriculum present from 6 to 17 semester- 
hours credit in foreign languages. One-half of these 14 institu- 
tions require 12 or more semester-hours. 

Philosophy—Only 6 institutions prescribe philosophy as an 
undergraduate requirement. These institutions require from 6 to 
12 semester-hours, 

Psychology.—Of the 67 institutions, only 18 prescribe psychol- 
ogy in the undergraduate curriculum offered for admission to 
graduate work in education. One-half of these 18 institutions 
require 6 or more semester-hours. 

It is obvious that there is no generally accepted policy govern- 
ing the prescriptions made as to the undergraduate curriculum 
offered for admission to graduate work in education, so far as 
liberal subject matter is concerned, for the total minimum 
prescriptions range from 3 to 100 semester-hours, and more than 
one-half of the 67 institutions do not make any prescriptions, or 
fail to state what they require. The minimum prescriptions in 
liberal subjects for the four groups are indicated in Table 46. 
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TABLE 46 


Total Minimum Prescriptions in Liberal Subjects in the Undergraduate 
Curriculum Offered for Admission to Graduate Work in Education 
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History of education—tThere are only 12 of the 67 institutions 
which definitely prescribe that the undergraduate curriculum 
present from 3 to 6 semester-hours of credit in the history of 
education, 10 of these 12 institutions requiring only 3 semester- 
hours. 

Philosophy of education—Only 5 institutions state that they 
prescribe that the student must have had from 3 to 4 semester- 
hours of credit in the philosophy of education in order to be 
admitted to graduate work in education, 

Principles of education—A total of 13 institutions prescribe 
this subject, 12 requiring 2 or 3 semester-hours and 1 requiring 
8 semester-hours. 

Principles of teaching.—Only 13 institutions make this subject 
a definite requirement for the undergraduate curriculum sub- 
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mitted for admission to graduate work in education, 10 of which 
require 2 or 3 semester-hours. 

Educational psychology.—There are 18 institutions which re- 
quire educational psychology to the extent of 2 to 7 semester- 
hours in the undergraduate curriculum, 14 of the 18 institutions 
requiring 3 semester-hours. 

Educational sociology.—Educational sociology is required as a 
part of the undergraduate curriculum by only 8 of the total num- 
ber of institutions, 7 of which require orily 3 semester-hours. 

Educational measurements.—A total of 11 institutions require 
from 2 to 8 semester-hours in educational measurements for 
admission to graduate work in education, 9 of the 11 institutions 
requiring 2 or 3 semester-hours. 

Table 47 indicates the minimum total prescriptions in educa- 
tion in the undergraduate curriculum presented for admission to 
graduate work in education. 


TABLE 47 


Total Minimum Prescriptions in Education in the Undergraduate Curricu- 
lum Offered for Admission to Graduate Work in Education 
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A total of 31 institutions make prescriptions of 5 to 34 
semester-hours of education in the undergraduate curriculum 
offered for admission to graduate work in education, 15 of these 
31 institutions prescribing 15 to 19 semester-hours. The issue 
raised by the question to which the officials were requested to 
reply was intended to be such that only those subjects would be 
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indicated as prescribed, which the student must present in his 
undergraduate work as shown by his transcript, or in which he 
is required to do extra work for the master’s degree to the extent 
of the deficiency in the prescribed subjects. It is doubtful 
whether these institutions require students to do extra work if 
they do not present the prescribed work in history of education, 
educational psychology, or other subjects in education, in their 
undergraduate work. It is possible that these prescriptions are 
set up as desirable prerequisites for graduate work in education, 
and if the student does not meet them before admission he will be 
required to include them in his graduate curriculum in addition 
to other required courses, but not necessarily in addition to the 
usual total requirements for the master’s degree. The data pre- 
sented do not justify this assumption, however. On the contrary 
41 institutions state in reply to Question 19 of Section III of the 
questionnaire that they do not admit graduates of accredited 
liberal arts colleges to candidacy for the master’s degree in educa- 
tion without previous work in education, while only 23 institu- 
tions state that they do. 

Dispositions of the applications of students who apply for 
admission to graduate work in education—specific cases—An 
attempt was made in Questions 20 to 27 inclusive, of Section III 
of the questionnaire, to give specific examples of the type of 
credentials which are presented to admission officials in support 
of applications for admission to graduate work in education. 
The officials to whom the questionnaire was sent were requested 
to indicate the dispositions they would make of such applications. 
Tables 48 to 52 inclusive indicate the data obtained in reply to 
these specific issues. 

Only two of the dispositions suggested in Table 48 are used by 
a large number of the 67 institutions included in this part of the 
study. Over one-half of the institutions permit the student to 
make up the undergraduate deficiency in an undergraduate course 
taken parallel with the required courses for the master’s degree 
and in addition to the usual requirement; 22 permit the student 
to make up the deficiency in another institution before beginning 
graduate work in the institution where he expects to be a candi- 
date for the master’s degree in education; 15 go so far as to admit 
the student to full graduate standing without deficiency to be 
made up; and 10 institutions permit the student to make up the 
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TABLE 48 
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deficiency by a special examination given by their own faculties. 
In conclusion it may be stated that many institutions admit a 
student with a slight deficiency in the prescribed undergraduate 
subject matter without requiring extra work for the master’s 
degree. The larger number of those institutions require that the 
deficiency be made up, but permit the student to enroll for an 
undergraduate course in the deficient subject at the same time 
he is pursuing a graduate program, or permit the student to make 
up the deficiency in another institution before entering upon 
graduate work. A considerable number of institutions permit 
the student to demonstrate proficiency in the field in which his 
records indicate a deficiency by taking an examination under 
the faculty of the institution where he wishes to do his graduate 
work. The other methods are used by too small a number of 
institutions to merit special consideration. 

Table 49 indicates the dispositions made of the application of 
a student who has graduated from an institution which is little 
known to the graduate school where he applies, yet his transcript 
of records shows full work with a satisfactory distribution of 
subject matter and very satisfactory scholarship. Of the total 
group of 67 institutions included in this study, 21 admit such a 
student on probation for the first half-year, and do not hold him 
for a deficiency if he makes good in his graduate studies; 9 
institutions hold the student for a deficiency, the exact amount 
of which is determined after the first half-year’s work is com- 
pleted; 9 admit the student to a graduate program with an esti- 
mate of the deficiency which is confirmed after the completion of 
the first half-year’s work; 2 institutions definitely require the 
student to do an extra half-year’s work for the master’s degree; 
2 require an extra year’s work for the master’s degree; and 5 
institutions do not admit such a student as a candidate for the 
master’s degree. There are 8 institutions which suggest other 
dispositions. 

It is evident that there is less uniformity in the practice of 
institutions included in this study with respect to the issue raised 
by Question 21 of Section III of the questionnaire than is true 
with respect to the issue raised in Question 20, the replies to 
which are indicated in Table 48. Most of the institutions require 
the student coming from such an institution to do some extra 
work, the exact amount of which depends largely upon his work 
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TABLE 49 


Dispositions of the Application of a Student Who Has Graduated from 
an Institution Little Known to the Graduate School Where He Applies 
for Admission to Candidacy for the Master’s Degree in Education, 
Whose Transcript of Records Shows a Full Program of Undergraduate 
Work with the Proper Distribution of Subject Matter and Satisfactory 
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in the institution to which he applies for admission to candidacy 
for the master’s degree. The work done by students coming from 
such an institution may become a very important factor in deter- 
mining the disposition of subsequent applications from the same 
institution. 

Less uniformity is indicated in current practice with respect 
to the issue raised in Question 22 of Section III of the question- 
naire than is true of the issues raised by either of the two pre- 
ceding questions. As shown by Table 50, there are 16 institutions 
which refuse to admit such a student on any condition. There 
are 26 which require the student to become a candidate for the 
bachelor’s degree rather than for the master’s degree; 15 accept 
him if he first makes up the deficiency in subject matter in their 
institutions; 13 require him to obtain an approved bachelor’s 
degree from another institution; and 13 permit him to make up 
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the deficiency either in their institutions or in other institutions 
approved by them without becoming a candidate for a second 


bachelor’s degree. 


Only 5 institutions admit such a student on 


TABLE 50 


Dispositions of the Application of a Student Who Has Graduated from 
an Institution Rated as Being at Least One Year Short of Meeting 
the Full Requirements for Admission to Graduate Standing, Whose 
Transcript of Records, Nevertheless, Indicates Full Undergraduate 
Work with the Required Distribution of Subject Matter and with 
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probation, possibly waiving part, or all, of the deficiency if his 
work is satisfactory. 

Table 51 indicates the dispositions made of the application of a 
student who has had irregular work, whose records have been 
burned, or who can obtain no further records because the institu- 
tion from which he graduated is no longer in existence. This 
type of application presents a most difficult problem to admission 
officials. It will be agreed that such an unfortunate individual 
should not be deprived of the opportunity of continuing his 
professional work, but the degree to which his present perform- 
ance in graduate work in education can be taken as evidence of 
what he has done before is not a matter of general agreement. 
There are 9 of the 67 institutions which refuse to admit such a 
student; 2 admit such a student to graduate work, but do not 
permit him to become a candidate for the master’s degree in their 
institutions; 3 admit him only to candidacy for the bachelor’s 
degree; 3 require the applicant to obtain a bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution first; 27 admit the student to a program 
of graduate studies and after a year or more of work, attempt to 
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classify him for the master’s degree in accordance with the 
quality of his work; and 3 institutions indicate other dispositions. 
Somewhat less than half of the 67 institutions give such a 
student an opportunity to prove himself, while a larger number 
either refuse admission or require him to standardize his under- 
graduate work by obtaining an approved bachelor’s degree. 


TABLE 52 


Dispositions of the Applications of Students Who Are Graduates of Pro- 
fessional Schools of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Theology, and Busi- 
ness Administration, Who Wish to Become Candidates for the Master's 
Degree in Education 
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While the data for Table 52 are too incomplete to justify defi- 
nite conclusions, it is probable that the larger number of institu- 
tions require at least a full year of additional work in liberal 
subject matter or in education, before such a student may qualify 
for full graduate standing as a candidate for the master’s degree 
in education. The replies to Question 24 of Section III of the 
questionnaire indicate that 9 institutions admit such students to 
full graduate standing; 48 of the 67 institutions definitely state 
that they do not do so; 10 institutions fail to state what their 
practice is in this matter; while 1 institution states that it has 
“no rule” concerning the admission of such students. 

Table 53 indicates the dispositions of the applications of 
graduates of teachers colleges, of which there are increasing 
numbers due to the rapid development of the normal schools 
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into four-year teachers colleges. The Educational Directory of 
the United States Bureau of Education for 1926 lists a total of 
89 such institutions. 

Table 53 is inconclusive in itself, but if we consider it in con- 
junction with the replies to Question 26 of Section III of the 
questionnaire we may rather definitely indicate current practice 
with respect to the admission of graduates of teachers colleges to 
candidacy for the master’s degree in education. A total of 38 
of the 67 institutions definitely state that they admit such 
students to full graduate standing, 17 indicate that they do not 
do so, and 13 fail to indicate their practice. It is evident that the 
tendency is definitely to admit such students as candidates for 
the master’s degree in education on the same basis as graduates 


TABLE 53 


Dispositions of the Application of a Student Who Has Graduated from 
a State Teachers College, Having Received a Bachelor's Degree, and 
Who Wishes to Become a Candidate for the Master’s Degree in 
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of liberal arts colleges and graduates of other schools and depart- 
ments of education of approved institutions. 

There is no agreement as to what the major problems are which 
arise in the admission of students to graduate work in education. 
Naturally, these problems will vary widely in the various institu- 
tions in this study, yet it is probable that the problems cited 
in Table 54 may well be grouped under a few headings stated 
as major problems. It is significant that only 6 institutions indi- 
cate that their chief problem is to know more about the person- 
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TABLE 54 


Problems Arising in the Admission of Students to a Program of Graduate 
Studies as Candidates for the Masters Degree in Education 
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ality and fitness of the students who come to them. Undoubtedly, 
this is the most important problem of any graduate institution ; 
in fact, all the other problems indicated are incidental to this 
major consideration. It may be suggested that a second major 
problem is that of determining what preparation the under- 
graduate should have made for admission to graduate work in 
education: should it be all liberal subject matter, or should it 
include a liberal portion of education; should the student have 
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had teaching experience; must the student have had an average 
of scholarship which indicates intellectual capacity; and so on? 
Though it is understood that publicly supported institutions are 
not free to set up such qualifications for admission as they might 
wish, nevertheless the absence of this freedom does not minimize 
the problem which exists, nor does it necessarily make unwise an 
educational program which may lead to greater freedom and 
ultimate improvement of the situation. Another major problem 
may be that of obtaining adequate information concerning the 
content and quality of the work previously done. A fourth major 
problem, second in importance only to the first, is that of offering 
the educational guidance which a student needs to insure ade- 
quate preparation for the service which he is best fitted to render 
when he leaves the institution which admits him as a graduate 
student. 

Only 7 of the 67 institutions state that there has been an agree- 
ment among the institutions of their state or section with refer- 
ence to procedure in admitting students to graduate work in 
education, and in no instance is there any published discussion 
of these agreements. 

The general practice of institutions offering graduate work in 
education, with reference to the admission of students who come 
from institutions of which they do not have adequate informa- 
tion, is to follow either the practice of the state university in 
the state in which the institution in question is located, or the 
practice of leading graduate schools of the country which have 
had experience with students from that institution. Much reli- 
ance is also placed on the accrediting agencies and on the cata- 
logs of the institutions. The performance of the students who 
have been admitted from such an institution, and the precedent 
of previous admissions, tend to become factors of primary im- 
portance in determining the disposition of future applications 
from the same institution. 


CHAPTER V 
GENERAL SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS TO AN UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM OF 
STUDIES WITHOUT ADVANCED STANDING AS CANDIDATES 
FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


1. The 56 teachers colleges constitute the most important group 
included in this study when considered from the point of view of 
the number of students enrolled. The 122 liberal arts colleges 
appear to do comparatively little work in education since one- 
half of these institutions enroll less than 25 students each who 
major in education, as against the teachers colleges, all of which 
have more than 25 such students each, half of which have 200 
or more students, and one-fourth of which have 500 or more 
students majoring in education. Only one-half of the 32 publicly 
supported universities and colleges have as many as 100 students 
majoring in education for the bachelor’s degree. The greatest 
range in the number of students pursuing undergraduate pro- 
grams is exhibited among the 12 privately supported universities 
which enroll from 25 to 2,500 students. The institutions in this 
latter group, however, are so few in number that they constitute 
a less important group than the teachers colleges, from the point 
of view of the total number of students enrolled in education as 
a field of major interest. 

2. The degree of Bachelor of Arts is more frequently awarded 
to students who major in education than other degrees, while the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation are next most frequently awarded. There are compara- 
tively few institutions which grant degrees strictly professional 
in terminology. 

3. In approximately one-half of the institutions included in 
this study, the responsibility for passing upon the admission of 
students is delegated to one individual. 

4, There is no definite requirement with respect to formal ap- 
plication for admission in most institutions, nor is there any 
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generally accepted requirement that application must be made 
prior to a fixed date before the opening of the session which the 
applicant wishes to attend. If the applicant is qualified and 
appears during the regular registration period, he is admitted. 

5. The most common method of admission is by a certificate 
from an accredited secondary school. Almost 75 per cent of the 
222 institutions included in the first part of this study, which 
deals with admission to undergraduate work in education with- 
out advanced standing, admit 90 per cent or more of their 
students by this method. The certificate of an accredited sec- 
ondary school is used by almost all these institutions, either as 
the only method of admission, or in combination with other 
methods. The College Entrance Board Examinations are used 
to a very limited extent. Subject matter, or content, examina- 
tions given by the faculties of these institutions are used by less 
than 20 per cent of the 222 institutions. Psychological or intelli- 
gence examinations are used as the sole method of admission by 
only 7 institutions, and they are used in combination with other 
methods by a very small number of institutions included in this 
study. It is apparent that these examinations have not as yet 
come into wide use as a method of admission to college work. 

6. Approximately one-half of these 222 institutions require 
testimonials concerning the moral character and the previous 
scholarship of applicants, while somewhat less than one-fourth 
require testimonials concerning the general fitness of the appli- 
cant for service in some field of education, a certificate of good 
health, and a personal interview. There is little tendency as yet 
to require a set standard of previous scholarship as a basis of 
admission. 

7. Generally these institutions prescribe more or less definitely 
what the secondary school curriculum shall be which is offered 
for admission. Only 33 of the 222 institutions definitely state 
that they admit students without reference to the secondary 
school subject matter offered. The total number of units pre- 
scribed is from 6.5 to 7.5. The liberal arts colleges and the 
privately supported universities tend to prescribe from .5 to 1 
unit more than the teachers colleges and the publicly supported 
universities and colleges. There is almost complete agreement in 
prescribing 3 units of English, and there is a tendency to prescribe 
2 units of foreign language, 1 unit of mathematics, and 1 unit 
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either of the social studies or of the natural sciences. In the 
liberal arts colleges the prescriptions in foreign languages tend to 
be in the ancient languages, while in the teachers colleges the 
prescriptions are more often in the modern languages. There is a 
definite tendency to indicate the subjects for which a fixed num- 
ber of alternate electives may be chosen. Almost any subject 
the secondary school may offer is accepted to the extent of 1 to 4 
units of the total of 15 or 16 units required for admission. 

8. Approximately two-thirds of the 222 institutions permit 
students to enter with one condition, while one-half admit stu- 
dents with two conditions. There is a tendency to agree that one 
year is the maximum time within which conditions may be 
removed. Nearly 80 per cent of these institutions state that 
mature students may be admitted as “special students” until all 
conditions are removed, which indicates that the provision for 
students with irregular preparation is liberal. The liberal arts 
colleges are most unyielding in this respect, though the teachers 
colleges are almost as strict. The publicly supported universities 
and colleges appear to be most liberal. The most common method 
of making up secondary school deficiencies is by special 
examination. 

9. The general practice of this group of 222 institutions is not 
to grant college credit for work done in the secondary school in 
excess of the requirements for graduation unless it is strictly 
post-graduate work in a teacher-training class or in a junior 
college. Approximately 19 per cent of these institutions, how- 
ever, allow from 1 to 24 semester-hours credit for such work. 

10. The teachers colleges generally permit their students to 
enter courses in education in the freshman year while other insti- 
tutions tend to defer work in education to the sophomore or 
junior year. Most of the teachers colleges find it necessary to 
offer two-year curricula due to the fact that a large number of 
their students expect to teach at the end of the second year. 

11. There is little agreement among these institutions with 
respect to the minimum requirements in education for the 
bachelor’s degree. The subjects prescribed to the extent of 2 to 4 
semester-hours most frequently by these 222 institutions are: 
principles of education, by 70 per cent; educational psychology, 
by 60 per cent; history of education, by 50 per cent; and prac- 
tice teaching, by 42 per cent. The total number of semester- 
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hours required in education by these 222 institutions is 22.4; the 
teachers colleges require 25.8 semester-hours; the privately sup- 
ported universities require 25.0; the publicly supported universi- 
ties and colleges require 23.4; while the liberal arts colleges 
require 21.3 semester-hours. It is significant that the four groups 
of institutions tend to require approximately the same amount of 
education for the bachelor’s degree, despite the fact that the 
range in total minimum requirements is from 6 to 54 semester- 
hours. 

12. The general tendency with respect to requirements in 
liberal subject matter for the bachelor’s degree is to require from 
10 to 12 semester-hours of English, from 6 to 9 semester-hours of 
the social studies, and from 6 to 8 semester-hours of the natural 
sciences. The teachers colleges tend to require less credit in 
mathematics and in the foreign languages than do other institu- 
tions. General psychology is required by only 39 per cent of the 
222 institutions, and philosophy as a requirement is limited 
almost entirely to a few liberal arts colleges. There is very little 
tendency to require music or fine arts as a part of the curriculum 
for the bachelor’s degree. 

13. There is little uniformity as to the manner in which the 
minimum resident requirements for the bachelor’s degree may be 
met. One year of study in residence, or the equivalent, is re- 
quired by 74 per cent of the 222 institutions. There is a wide 
variation, however, in interpreting the equivalent of one year of 
resident study, as evidenced by the fact that 34 per cent of these 
institutions accept any combination of part-time and summer 
session study, and 28 per cent accept summer session study only 
as meeting the equivalent of one year of resident study. The 
central tendency of semester-hours required in resident study is 
between 30 and 32 while the range is from 6 to 128 semester- 
hours. 

14. There is no uniformity with respect to the maximum credit 
which is allowed for work done in the institution, or under the 
auspices of the institution reporting, by correspondence, in exten- 
sion courses, in field courses, or in technical or professional fields. 
The range in maximum credit allowed in the undergraduate 
curriculum for such work is usually from 0 to 60 semester-hours, 
though there are publicly supported universities and colleges 
which allow as much as 90 semester-hours for correspondence 
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study. The range among all institutions reporting the maximum 
credit they allow for other professional work is from 0 to 96 
semester-hours. E 


THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS TO AN UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM OF 
STUDIES WITH ADVANCED STANDING AS CANDIDATES FOR 
THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


1. In admitting students with advanced standing the current 
procedure is not essentially different from that followed in the 
admission of students without advanced standing with respect to: 
(1) the official, or officials, responsible for passing on admis- 
sions; (2) whether or not formal application is necessary; (3) 
the official, or officials, to whom application should be made; 
(4) the date prior to which formal application should be made; 
and (5) whether or not qualified students are admitted if they 
have not made formal application prior to a fixed date, provided 
they appear during the regular registration period. 

2. The only requirements of applicants for admission with ad- 
vanced standing as candidates for the bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation, which are generally agreed upon by the 183 institutions 
returning usable replies to this section of the study, are a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal from the institution previously at- 
tended, and an official transcript of the work previously com- 
pleted which indicates the scholarship of the student. 

3. Most institutions require a transcript of the high school 
work of the student and prescribe more or less definitely what 
the content of the secondary school curriculum offered for 
admission with advanced standing shall be. The prescriptions 
are essentially the same as those made for admission without 
advanced standing, that is, for admission to the freshman class. 

4. The original transcript from each institution in which the 
applicant completed work previous to application for admission 
with advanced standing is required by over two-thirds of the 
183 institutions. Generally these institutions accept the official 
records of the student on the form of the institution where the 
work was done. Approximately one-half of the institutions 
write to the institution which the applicant previously attended 
for the transcript of the work which he completed. 

5. There is a wide variation in the maximum amount of credit 
which these institutions allow in advanced standing for work 
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completed in normal schools, technical schools, and other pro- 
fessional schools. The variation is much greater within each 
of the groups of schools, however, than among the groups. There 
is a definite tendency to allow credit in advanced standing on 
the basis of approximately 30 semester-hours, that is, on the 
basis of a year’s work. This tendency is especially pronounced 
in allowing credit for the three- and four-year curricula, and for 
work in other professional schools. 

6. Most of these 183 institutions do not allow credit in ad- 
vanced standing for private study, work in private institutions 
not authorized to grant college credit, teaching experience, mili- 
tary service, exceptionally high scholarship, or travel. 

7. It is the usual practice of these institutions to credit summer 
session work for full value. There is, however, the widest possi- 
ble variation in the total amount of such credit which will be 
allowed in advanced standing toward the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree, the range being from 0 to 124 semester-hours. 

8. It is the general practice among these institutions to accept 
at full value work which has been completed in a liberal arts 
college. In crediting work done in other institutions it is the 
usual practice to check each transcript, course by course, and 
to credit such work in so far as it appears to parallel required 
work in the institution to which the applicant transfers. 

9. Most of these 183 institutions permit students to transfer 
with advanced standing to any year, provided the minimum 
residence requirement of one year, or the equivalent, is met. 

10. There is no generally accepted policy with reference to 
the admission of students who have been dropped from other 
institutions on account of unsatisfactory scholarship. The more 
general practice is to require a letter from the president, or other 
official, of the institution previously attended, indicating a will- 
ingness that the student have another chance. This method is 
used by 42 per cent of the 183 institutions. 

11. In not more than 20 per cent of these 183 institutions have 
there been any agreements concerning admission procedure ar- 
rived at by conference. In most instances where there have been 
conferences, the agreements have been informal and have not, as 
a rule, resulted in published statements. 

12. There is little agreement among these 183 institutions as 
to what are the more significant problems arising in the admission 
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of students with advanced standing as candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree in education. Among the:problems, which the 
admission officials state trouble them most, relatively little em- 
phasis is placed upon the fitness of the student for service in 
some field of education. 

13. There has been a voluminous literature on the problems 
relating to the articulation of the secondary schools with the 
colleges but only one constructive study has been made.’ Scarcely 
anything else has been written on the problems arising in the 
admission of students with advanced standing as candidates 
for a bachelor’s degree. 

14. The wide variation in replies given to most of the issues 
raised relative to the admission of students with advanced stand- 
ing as candidates for the bachelor’s degree, and the high per- 
centage of failure to give definite replies, suggest that there are 
few principles generally agreed upon which guide the admission 
policies of these institutions with respect to any of these issues. 


THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS TO A GRADUATE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
AS CANDIDATES FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN EDUCATION 


1. The Master of Arts degree is the most common degree 
granted to students majoring in education. It is granted either 
as the only degree, or as one of the possible degrees, in 75 per 
cent of the 67 institutions offering graduate work in education 
which returned usable replies to the questionnaire. 

2. There are few significant differences in the current prac- 
tice of these institutions with respect to officials responsible 
for passing on admission requirements as to time of formal 
application, credentials, methods of obtaining credentials, and 
prescriptions as to the secondary school curriculum offered for 
admission, as compared with the practice which obtains for the 
admission of students to undergraduate work as candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree in education. Only 11 of the 67 institu- 
tions indicate that they do make more or less definite prescrip- 
tions as to the content of the secondary school curriculum. 
From this it appears that most of the institutions doing graduate 
work in education are not concerned about the content of the 
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secondary school curriculum offered by the student, providing 
he has graduated from an accredited secondary school, and has 
offered a satisfactory collegiate curriculum. 

3. There is a wide variation in the current practice of these 
67 institutions with rescept to the maximum amount of credit 
in the undergraduate curriculum which they allow for various 
kinds of irregular work, or for experience, as a basis for admis- 
sion to full graduate standing. The range with respect to credit 
for correspondence study is from 0 to 60 semester-hours, though 
one-half of the entire group allows no credit. The more general 
practice is not to allow credit previously assigned for teaching 
or other experience, private study, military service, research 
work not under the auspices of an institution authorized to 
grant college credit, exceptionally high scholarship, or travel. 
There is little agreement, however, as to the maximum credit 
which should be allowed for technical work outside the student’s 
field of major interest or for work in another professional field. 
The range is usually from 0 to 30 semester-hours. 

4. There is almost the widest possible variation in the mini- 
mum prescription of these 67 institutions as to the content of the 
undergraduate curriculum offered for admission to graduate 
standing. In liberal subject matter the definite prescriptions 
range from 4 to 100 semester-hours, and in education the pre- 
scriptions are from 0 to 34 semester-hours. Of the 67 institu- 
tions, 25 do not make any prescriptions in education as a basis 
for admission to candidacy for the master’s degree in education. 
It is doubtful whether there is any consistency in the current 
practice of these 67 institutions with respect to what subject 
matter is definitely required for admission to graduate work in 
education; that is so definitely required that a student who 
fails to offer a prescribed subject in the amount prescribed will 
be required to make up the deficiency in addition to the usual 
requirements for the master’s degree. 

5. When a student has deficiencies in his undergraduate 
work, as determined by the admission official, or officials, of the 
institution to which he applies for graduate work, such as a 
deficiency of 6 semester-hours in English, these 67 institutions 
generally permit the student to make up this deficiency in an 
undergraduate course parallel to, and in addition to, the required 
work for the master’s degree. 
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6. There is less agreement as to the disposition of the applica- 
tion of a student who comes from an undergraduate institution 
which is relatively unknown, though the larger number of these 
67 institutions admit such a student on probation, determining 
his final classification after he has proved himself in graduate 
courses. 

7. There is still less agreement as to the practice of these in- 
stitutions in the admission of students from institutions which 
they definitely rate as being one year below the required stand- 
ards for admission to full graduate standing. There are 16 insti- 
tutions which state that they will not admit such a student 
under any circumstances. 

8. Students who come from institutions little known, no longer 
in existence, or whose records have been burned, present prob- 
lems of special difficulty. Most of the 67 institutions give such 
a student a chance to prove his capacity for work, however, 
either as a candidate for the bachelor’s or the master’s degree 
in education. 

9. There is a general tendency to require graduates of other 
professional schools who apply for admission as candidates for 
professional degrees in education to become candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree rather than the master’s degree. Only 9 
institutions admit such students to full graduate standing. 

10. There is a growing tendency among these 67 institutions 
to admit graduates of the four-year teachers colleges to full 
graduate standing as candidates for the master’s degree in 
education. There are 38 of the 67 institutions which admit 
such candidates to full graduate standing, while 11 others admit 
them on the basis of the individual transcript; that is, they re- 
quire the candidates to make up only such deficiencies as are 
indicated by the transcript of their previous work. 

11. No general agreement exists as to the major problems 
arising in the admission of students to graduate work as can- 
didates for the master’s degree in education. The largest number 
of admission officials stating any one specific problem is 5, and 
most problems are mentioned by only 1 to 3 officials. 

12. The chief source of information concerning the smaller and 
relatively unknown institutions from which applicants may come 
is the practice of the state university and leading private uni- 
versities in the state or section in which the institution in question 
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is located. The precedent of previous decisions and the per- 
formance of individual students who have been admitted, grad- 
ually come to be important bases for determining the disposition 
of the applications of new students from the same institution. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. An outstanding conclusion reached after a careful consider- 
ation of the data presented in Chapters II, III, and IV is that 
wide variation of practice with respect to the issues raised is the 
rule. There are few issues with respect to which current practice 
indicates a tendency to general agreement among a majority 
of these institutions. 

2. The conclusion can not be escaped that aie are very few 
principles, or rules of procedure, commonly accepted by admis- 
sion Officials as a basis for policies governing their admission 
procedure; otherwise the extreme variations in practice would not 
exist. 

3. A conclusion of considerable significance is that the varia- 
tion existing with respect to the issues raised in this study is 
much greater within the groups of institutions than among the 
different groups; for example, the liberal arts colleges vary 
much more widely among themselves with respect to their 
practice concerning any issue raised, than the group of liberal 
arts colleges varies from the practice of any other of the four 
groups. 

4. The voluminous literature which exists on the articulation 
of secondary schools and colleges stands in marked contrast to 
the one brief study which has been made on the admission of 
students with advanced standing as candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree, and the meager literature which exists relative to ad- 
missions to graduate work. 

5. Relatively little has been attempted in the nature of general 
agreements concerning admission procedure or scientific study of 
the many problems arising in the admission of students as 
candidates for professional degrees in education. This is par- 
ticularly true of the problems arising in the admission of students 
with advanced standing as candidates for the bachelor’s degree, 
and to graduate work. 

6. From the evidence available, it appears that teacher train- 
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ing institutions as well as other professional schools now closely 
approximate the standards obtaining in liberal arts colleges, 
while schools of medicine and schools of engineering appear to 
exceed the liberal arts standards, as pertains to prescriptions 
with respect to the content of the secondary school curricula 
offered for admission. 

7. It is significant that there are no outstanding differences 
among the four groups of institutions in their practice with 
respect to the issues raised. It is questionable whether or not 
this is a desirable condition, especially as pertains to the teachers 
colleges, which are charged primarily with the responsibility for 
training teachers and educational leaders. This fact suggests 
that tradition and the precedents of liberal arts colleges have 
set the pattern of admission procedure and have dictated the 
standards by which teacher-training institutions have commonly 
been measured. 

8. Scarcely any attention has been given the problems of ad- 
mission in teacher-training institutions from a strictly profes- 
sional point of view; that is, in terms of the historical back- 
ground of the profession, the factors limiting the profession at 
the present time, and considerations looking to the possible 
developments in the profession in the immediate future. 

9. Such attention as has been given admission problems in 
the past has placed relatively too much emphasis on factors 
which are secondary, while too little attention has been given 
to the primary considerations of the desired developments within 
the profession and the necessary qualifications of the applicant 
for rendering effective service in the profession. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NEED OF DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED PRINCI- 
PLES, OR RULES OF PROCEDURE 


The wide variation in current practice with respect to most 
of the issues raised in this study is evidence of the need of 
careful study of the problems involved and the statement of 
fundamental principles, or rules of procedure, to guide the ad- 
mission policies of institutions engaged in professional work in 
education. Assuming that variation in practice is desirable and 
that provision should be made for local conditions and for chang- 
ing conditions within the profession of teaching, it is still not 
possible to justify the extreme variations which exist in the 
practice of the institutions included in this study. Indeed, this 
variation can not be explained except by the fact that definite 
principles governing admission procedure are either entirely 
lacking or are not commonly agreed upon. Standards are neces- 
sary as a means of measuring the progress of the individual 
institution and of the profession toward higher levels; but stand- 
ards can not be established until there is commonly accepted 
knowledge of what constitutes desirable procedure and more or 
less general agreement as to the principles on which standards 
should be based. The purpose of this chapter is to indicate 
further the need of such principles. 

It is not an uncommon practice for applicants to submit 
their credentials to a number of institutions for the avowed 
purpose of “shopping around” to discover where they will be 
allowed the most credit for their previous work. Then the 
rating made by the most liberal, or perhaps the most unguarded 
admission official is used as a cudgel to coerce, if possible, the 
officials of the institution which the applicant really wishes to 
enter, into granting more credit than was previously estimated. 
Doubtless, many unpleasant experiences arising from similar 
causes may be related by most admission officials. The varying 
standards among institutions, and the lack of uniformity in 
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admission procedure which obtains are conducive to this type of 
situation. ’ 

- Consistency in the admission policy of an institution is a rare 
virtue. During the writer’s brief experience as an admission 
official several outstanding instances of inconsistency have come 
to his attention. What admission official has not been confronted 
with the situation of one student who knows another who “has 
had exactly the same work in exactly the same institution” yet 
has not been allowed the same credit for such work? The 
situation is even more difficult in the case of twins who apply 
for admission at different times and who are rated differently 
without its being discovered that they have had identical work, 
even to specific courses, especially when it is later discovered 
that there is a discrepancy of 20 semester-hours in their require- 
ments for a degree. This lack of consistency in admission poli- 
cies becomes more noticeable when considered with respect to 
the admission of students from the same institution over a 
period of years. In a recent survey of the practice of the office 
for which the writer is responsible it was discovered that students 
applying for admission to graduate standing from an institution 
which is rated as being perhaps one year below standard were 
admitted with the minimum requirement for the master’s degree 
in several instances and in others with deficiencies of as much 
as one year’s work. 

In admitting students to graduate work there has been much 
inconsistency in prescriptions with respect to the content of the 
undergraduate curricula. It is the policy of the office, for which 
the writer is the executive officer, to require complete transcripts 
of the undergraduate work of students who hold special degrees, 
such as the Bachelor of Science in household arts, the Bachelor 
of Science in music, and the Bachelor of Science in education. 
Each transcript is carefully checked for 12 semester-hours of 
English, 6 semester-hours of history, and 8 semester-hours of 
science, and if a student does not offer the full amount of a 
prescribed subject he is required to make up the deficiency 
either before entering upon graduate work or parallel with his 
graduate program and in addition to the usual requirements for 
the master’s degree. In a recent survey of the practice of this 
office, however, it was discovered that in approximately 50 per 
cent of the admissions of applicants who held the degree of 
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Bachelor of Science in household arts, or home economics, the 
applicants were not required to make up the deficiencies which 
their transcripts indicated, that is, for one reason or another 
exceptions were made for individual students in one-half of the 
cases. Inconsistency in admission policies may be explained, in 
part, by the lack of adequate information concerning the institu- 
tions from which students come, by changes in the policies of 
the institution to which the student is applying for admission, 
and by the varying capacities and achievements of the individual 
students who are admitted. 

A study of the catalogs of 53 institutions offering the bachelor’s 
degree with a major in household arts reveals the fact that 
these institutions vary widely in their requirements in English, 
history, and science. The range in English is from 4 to 24 
semester-hours. In history the range is from 0 to 10 semester- 
hours, and approximately one-half of these 52 institutions do 
not require any history for the bachelor’s degree. The require- 
ments in science vary from 10 to 44 semester-hours. With such 
wide variations in the requirements of these institutions as 
stated in their printed catalogs it is evident that there are no 
commonly accepted curricula for the bachelor’s degree with a 
major in household arts. It is doubtful if there are commonly 
accepted standards for determining what constitutes optimum 
professional training in this field. This is further evidence, 
therefore, of the need of principles for determining what such 
curricula should include and for serving as a basis for the ad- 
mission policies of institutions offering graduate work in this 
field. 

Among the many specific needs for further study and agree- 
ment in admission procedure, as indicated by this study, are 
the following: a greater degree of uniformity in procedure with 
respect to credentials, requirements as to scholarship and per- 
sonal fitness of the applicant, time of application, college credit 
for excess of work done in secondary school, amount of credit 
allowed for teaching experience, private study, extension courses, 
field courses, summer session study, study by correspondence, 
and the like; methods of meeting the minimum residence re- 
quirements for the bachelor’s degree; amount of credit allowed 
in advanced standing for various kinds of work, such as a general 
two-year normal school course, a special three-year normal 
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school course, two years of work in a technical school, work 
in a technical field outside the student’s major work in other 
professional schools; the amount of credit allowed in advanced 
standing when the student changes his objective from one field 
of major interest to another; greater uniformity in the termi- 
nology of education courses so that the names of the courses 
will designate more definitely their contents; the content of 
undergraduate curricula for the bachelor’s degree; the prescrip- 
tions of the graduate school with respect to the content of 
undergraduate curricula offered for admission to full graduate 
standing; the determination of what is the optimum professional 
curriculum to be offered for a given professional objective in 
education; the disposition of applications of students who come 
from institutions relatively unknown, or who have had irregular 
preparation; the admission of students to candidacy for pro- 
fessional degrees in education who have graduated from other 
professional schools, such as law, medicine, or engineering; ac- 
curate sources of information concerning institutions; methods 
of obtaining adequate data concerning the personal fitness of 
students; the initiation of selective policies of admission; the 
offering of adequate educational guidance for students who are 
admitted as candidates for professional degrees in education; 
and the keeping of the admission policies consistent with the 
most recent philosophy of education. 

There is obvious need of many scientific studies in various 
fields of education to discover fundamental knowledge relating 
to the profession before any definite principles can be stated. 
Meanwhile much may be accomplished by conferences of admis- 
sion officials and others responsible for the policies governing 
admission to professional work in education. 


CHAPTER VII 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before attempting to make proposals concerning admission 
procedure in institutions offering professional work in education, 
it is imperative that certain fundamental considerations relating 
to the nature of the profession of teaching, its historical back- 
ground, its limitations, and the possible developments within the 
profession in the future be kept in mind. It is assumed for 
the purpose of this study that teaching is a profession, yet this 
assumption gives rise to many difficulties. As suggested in 
Chapter I the teaching profession is more difficult to standardize 
than most other professions, possibly more difficult than any 
other profession, owing to the very nature of the profession 
itself. In the first place it is extremely difficult to set limits on 
the profession with respect to the kind of teaching, the quali- 
fications for teaching, or the length of service in teaching, which 
are necessary before a given teacher may be classified as a 
professional worker. 

One of the most important factors in the standardization 
of any profession is the amount of knowledge, skill, or technique 
required for participation in the field as a professional worker. 
The profession of teaching has exhibited, and still exhibits, 
almost the widest possible range in fhis respect. It is still 
possible for persons who have not attained much more than a 
fair degree of literacy to be licensed to teach in the elementary 
schools in many parts of the country. Many teachers are not 
competent in the elementary branches which they attempt to 
teach, and know scarcely anything of the wider ranges of human 
knowledge, while in the highest levels of the profession the most 
learned and most intelligent of mankind are proud to be classi- 
fied as teachers. 

It is exceedingly difficult, moreover, to establish uniform 
standards in a profession in which the average tenure is for so 


brief a time as obtains for the great mass of teachers. Obviously 
113 
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the prospective teacher who probably will not remain in the 
profession as an active participant for more than 3 to 5 years 
can not afford to invest in professional training to the extent 
of 8 to 11 years beyond the elementary school. This period 
of training, however, is coming to be the accepted standard for 
the leadership of the profession. The economic factor, therefore, 
is dominant for the great mass of professional workers in edu- 
cation to-day. It is apparent that the trend is upward and that 
an increasing number of teachers are finding it possible, even 
necessary, to obtain from 8 to 9 years of preparation beyond the 
elementary school, which tends to result in a longer tenure in 
the profession. The commonly accepted standard has come to 
be 6 years of preparation beyond the elementary school for the 
lowest level of professional workers in education with no fixed 
upper limit for the highest levels. 

In Chapter I a brief discussion of the evolution of these 
standards and of the parallel development of professional cur- 
ricula in teacher-training institutions was given. It is evident 
that the minimum standards accepted for participation as a 
professional worker have made progress from knowledge of the 
common branches to at least 2 years of strictly professional 
work beyond the secondary school. While the standards obtain- 
ing with respect to the content of the secondary school curriculum 
offered for admission to professional schools of education com- 
pare favorably with those obtaining for the professions of law, 
medicine, and engineering, considerably lower standards still ob- 
tain with respect to the number of years required in preparation 
beyond the secondary school prior to admission to participation 
in the profession of teaching. 

The admission policies of professional schools of education 
must take these factors into account and must be conditioned 
to a considerable extent by them. The standards obtaining in 
the profession are indicated more definitely, perhaps, by the 
entrance requirements of teacher-training institutions than by 
any other factors.t Since this study is concerned with the prob- 
lems arising in the admission of students to work in education 
as candidates for professional degrees, some further and more 
definite considerations with respect to these problems should 


1Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Oolle. 
Requirements. Sixteenth Annual Report, 1921, p. 73. x eed shh 5s 
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be stated before making certain specific recommendations rela- 
tive to admission procedure in institutions charged with the 
responsibility for the training of teachers. 

1. The admission policies of teacher-training institutions 
should be based on general principles, or rules of procedure, 
which are applicable to the admission policies of schools pre- 
paring for admission to any profession. 

2. Admission policies should be based on all available knowl- 
edge of what constitutes optimum professional preparation at 
all levels of the profession. 

3. The policies governing the admission of students to teacher- 
training institutions should take into account the nature of the 
profession of teaching itself, its historical background, its evolu- 
tion with respect to standards of admission and the levels of 
curricula offered, the factors which have brought about present 
conditions, the limitations of the profession, and possible devel- 
opments in the profession for the future. They should be con- 
sistent with the philosophy of education which professional 
schools of education represent. 

4. Admission policies should take into account, as a primary 
consideration, the personal fitness of the applicant for service 
in some field of education, while considerations pertaining to 
the institution from whch he comes should be secondary. 

5. Admission policies should recognize and accept responsi- 
bility for the educational guidance of the student from his in- 
duction into the institution, both in revealing to him the offerings 
of the institution and in making it possible for him to attain his 
professional objective with the greatest profit to himself and 
to the profession. 

6. The admission policies of an institution should be formu- 
lated by the most able members of the faculty in the light of 
fundamental knowledge and definitely stated principles. The 
execution of these policies may properly be delegated to an 
admission official who should be fully conversant with the 
policies of the institution and privileged to sit in all conferences 
when such policies are under consideration. The position of the 
admission official should be dignified by academic rank. His 
procedure should be subject to the approval of a committee of 
the faculty. 

In the light of the above considerations and the findings of 
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this study the following recommendations and suggestions are 
offered as a first step toward more uniform procedure: 

1. That there may be a greater degree of uniformity in the 
terminology of degrees granted to students majoring in educa- 
tion, it is recommended that the degree of Bachelor of Arts be 
awarded only to those students whose undergraduate curriculum 
is predominantly liberal subject matter with less than a major 
of 30 semester-hours in education; that the degree of Bachelor of 
Science be awarded to those students whose undergraduate cur- 
riculum is predominantly education, or contains a minimum of 
30 semester-hours of education; that the degree of Master of Arts 
be awarded to all students majoring in education for the master’s 
degree, except those who major in science or in a practical or 
technical field without including in their curriculum a major 
portion of education; and that the degree of Master of Science 
be awarded to those students who offer a graduate curriculum 
which does not include a major portion of education. 

2. Formal application should be required of all applicants 
at some reasonable date prior to the opening of the session which 
the applicant wishes to attend, in order that complete creden- 
tials may be presented in advance and that they may be care- 
fully considered. Observance of this recommendation will dis- 
tribute the burden of passing upon admissions over a greater 
period of time and thus insure more careful action. Provision 
should be made, however, for the admission of qualified appli- 
cants who have failed to meet some of the formalities .of 
application. 

3. That there may be more uniformity in the credentials re- 
quired for admission, and that sufficient data may be available 
to enable the official, or officials, to act in the light of sufficient 
knowledge of the applicant, it is recommended that the follow- 
ing be agreed upon as the minimurn requirements for admission: 

(1) An official transcript of the work completed from each 
of the institutions previously attended. 

(2) Evidence of good moral character. 

(3) Evidence of physical fitness. 

(4) Evidence of intellectual fitness. 

(5) Evidence of possessing personal qualities necessary for 
success in some field of service in education. 

(6) A personal interview when feasible. 
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4. An official transcript of the secondary school curriculum 
offered by the applicant should be required for admission to 
the freshman or sophomore year of collegiate work both as evi- 
dence of the intellectual capacity of the applicant and as evidence 
that the applicant has had the requisite secondary school work. 
It is recommended that the secondary school work curriculum 
present the following as a minimum: 


units of English 

units of foreign language 

unit of social studies 

unit of mathematics 

unit of natural sciences 

units elected in foreign languages, social: studies, mathe- 

matics, and the natural sciences 
4 units of free electives from any field offered by an ac- 

credited secondary school and approved by the chief 
accrediting agency in the state where the secondary 
school is located as a part of the secondary school 
curriculum ? 

When the applicant has had two or more years of collegiate 

work at an accredited institution prior to application for ad- 

mission to advanced standing as a candidate for the bachelor’s 

degree, it is recommended that the official transcript from this 

institution be accepted as sufficient evidence of the requisite 

secondary school work, providing the applicant is a graduate 

of an accredited secondary school. 

5. It is necessary on occasion to provide for the admission of 
students who have had irregular or incomplete secondary school 
work. Foreign students, mature teachers in service, graduates 
of special or technical schools, and applicants who undertake 
preparation for teaching late in life, may possess the necessary 
qualifications for professional work in education, but may not 
have had the prescribed secondary school work as indicated in 
recommendation 4 above. It is recommended that such appli- 
cants be encouraged to do collegiate work on the highest level 
of which they are capable rather than be required to obtain a 


Om me =e bD OO 


2 Learned, William S., Bagley, William C., and Others. The Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers for American Public Schools. Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No. 14, 1920, p. 131. es ; 

Zook, George F. Report of the Commission for an Investigation Relative to 
Opportunities and Methods for Technical and Higher Education of the Common- 
wealth. Massachusetts House Roll No. 1700, 1923, p. 71. 
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secondary school diploma. The satisfactory completion of col- 
legiate courses in English, foreign language, mathematics, and 
science may be accepted, within limits, as evidence of knowledge 
equivalent to that to be obtained from the minimum prerequisite 
secondary work ordinarily required for admission to such col- 
legiate courses. In which case, secondary school credit may be 
allowed for the prerequisite secondary school courses and col- 
legiate credit allowed for the collegiate course successfully com- 
pleted. It is recommended further, that collegiate courses in 
other fields for which it is’ difficult to determine definite sec- 
ondary school prerequisites be counted back at the ratio of 6 
semester-hours for a secondary school unit to remove deficiencies 
in secondary school work. It is also recommended that examina- 
tions given under standardized conditions,’ such as the College 
Entrance Board Examinations and the entrance examinations 
of accredited institutions, be accepted to remove secondary 
school deficiencies. The practice of allowing secondary school 
credit for teaching experience, for examinations for certification 
to teach, and for departmental examinations not under stand- 
ardized conditions, should be discontinued. All applicants who 
do not fully meet the minimum entrance requirement of the 
institution to which they apply should be admitted on probation 
and should be required to remove all secondary school deficien- 
cies within one year after admission to collegiate work; that is, 
no work should be allowed collegiate credit which was completed 
more than one year prior to the removing of all secondary 
school deficiencies.* 

6. It is recommended that teacher-training institutions refrain 
from giving collegiate credit for work done in the secondary 
school in excess of the 15 units required for graduation, except 
when such work is post-graduate and offered as an organized 
curriculum recognized as being of collegiate level by the state 
department of education and the state university of the state 
in which the secondary school is located. 

7. It is recommended that scientific studies be made relative 
to the sequence of professional courses in education and to the 
time in the undergraduate program when such work may best 

‘Learned, William S., Bagley, William C. and Others. The Professional 


Preparation of Teachers for the American Public Schools. Carnegie Foundation 
tor ae Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin No, 14, 1920, p. 343 
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be introduced. The fact that prevailing conditions in the pro- 
fession demand that many young people drop out of teacher- 
training institutions at the end of the second year to teach before 
they complete the curriculum for the bachelor’s degree should 
receive due consideration. 

8. It is not possible to suggest what the content of under- 
graduate curricula for the bachelor’s degree in education should 
be until scientific studies have made available the necessary 
data concerning optimum professional preparation for a given 
position in the profession. The following suggestions are offered 
as the minimum basis for the bachelor’s degree in education and 
as a minimum basis for admission to graduate work in education: 


(1) Demonstrated proficiency in English, oral and written, 
as evidenced by a minimum of 12 semester-hours of 
collegiate work, and correct habits of speech and 
writing. 

(2) Some knowledge of the social studies, as evidenced by 
a minimum of 6 semester-hours of collegiate work in 
this field. 

(3) Some knowledge of the natural sciences as evidenced by 
a minimum of 8 semester-hours of collegiate credit in 
this field. 

(4) The completion of a major of 30 semester-hours in 
education, including courses in the history and philos- 
ophy of education, principles of teaching, educational 
psychology, general methods, special methods, educa- 
tional measurements, observation and_ participation, 
and practice teaching. 

(5) The completion of a major of 30 semester-hours in one 
of the liberal subject matter fields, in addition to the 
minimum prescriptions in that field for the bachelor’s 
degree as indicated above. 


If the applicant for admission to graduate work in education 
fails to offer the minimum curriculum suggested above, it is 
recommended that he be required to remove this deficiency by 
pursuing undergraduate courses either before entering upon 
graduate work, or parallel with, and in addition to, his graduate 
work for the master’s degree. 

9, It is recommended that the residence requirements for the 
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bachelor’s degree be made more uniform by requiring that two 
years of the required work for the bachelor’s degree be done in 
full time resident study during the regular academic year from 
September to June, not necessarily consecutive years, but prefer- 
ably the freshman and sophomore years, after which it should 
be possible to complete the remaining requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree in education by summer session or part-time 
study. Students who transfer to another institution after com- 
pleting the first two years of the undergraduate curriculum 
should be required to meet a minimum residence requirement of 
one academic year or its equivalent in two half-years, or a 
minimum of six summer sessions of six weeks in length or the 
equivalent. 

10. It is recommended that the maximum amount of credit 
which may be allowed toward the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree for work in correspondence study and field courses which 
do not require classroom attendance be 16 semester-hours, with 
not more than 8 semester-hours in each. 

11. Extension courses which are offered at study centers should 
be credited for their full value providing they conform to stand- 
ards obtaining for other courses in the institution under whose 
auspices they are given. They should not be accepted, however, 
to meet any portion of the minimum residence requirement for 
the bachelor’s degree, or for any portion of the requirements for 
the master’s degree. 

12. The maximum amount of credit allowed for special or 
technical work outside the student’s field of major interest should 
not exceed 30 semester-hours, which should be the maximum 
allowed in free electives for the bachelor’s degree in education. 

13. Not more than 30 semester-hours of credit should be al- 
lowed for professional work in another field, such as law, medi- 
cine, or engineering, toward the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree in education. 

14. Not more than 6 semester-hours of credit should be ac- 
cepted from another institution to be transferred to the institu- 
tion in which the student is an applicant for the bachelor’s 
degree, if taken after all formal requirements are met in the 
latter institution with the exception of the total number of points 
required for the bachelor’s degree. Such an arrangement should 
be approved in advance by both institutions. 
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15. In allowing credit in advanced standing for work done 
in other institutions the following factors should be given due 
consideration: 5 


(1) Other things being equal, work of recent date should 
be of more value than work done several years pre- 
viously. 

(2) The objective of the applicant should be kept in mind 
in determining whether or not work previously com- 
pleted may be credited as a part of an acceptable cur- 
riculum to attain that objective. 

(3) An applicant who changes his objective may be ex- 
pected to suffer loss of time and credit in so doing. 

(4) An applicant should be expected to meet the minimum 
residence requirements of the institution to which he 
transfers, which in terms of the best practice should 
be not less than one academic year, or the equivalent, 
including a minimum program of 30 semester-hours of 
work. 

(5) The applicant should be required to meet any specific 
requirements in subject matter not already completed 
even though this may require extra time and work. 

(6) Credit in advanced standing should be allowed on the 
basis of parallel courses in so far as possible; that is, 
the applicant should be allowed credit for work ccm- 
pleted elsewhere, if such work is essentially parallel in 
content and quality to that offered by the institution 
to which he transfers, and to the extent that the latter 
institution will accept its own work of like nature. 

(7) In no case should more credit be allowed for a year’s 
work in an institution to which the applicant transfers 
than this institution allows for one year’s work. The 
maximum allowed for one year should be approximately 
one-fourth of the total requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree. 

(8) The complete original transcripts should be submitted 
for all work offered for credit in advanced standing; 

Rae cr tetonnal conferences on crodice with representatives 


i itutions in the New England States and the Middle States and Maryland 
ee ae pant year. The reports of the two conferences held have not been 
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that is, one institution should not be expected to accept 
the previous evaluation of another institution on work 
presented from several sources. 

(9) After an applicant has been admitted as a candidate 
for the bachelor’s degree, work from another institution 
should not be accepted for additional credit unless ap- 
proved in advance by both institutions. 

(10) Special caution should be observed that work submitted 
from varied sources does not overlap in content and 
level. This is especially necessary in allowing credit 
for work in subjects in which it is difficult to determine 
the content by the names of the courses. 

(11) All credit allowed in advanced standing should be po- 
tential credit; that is, it should be allowed upon con- 
dition that the student prove himself proficient in 
courses in the institution to which he transfers. 

(12) It is desirable that transfers be made as free and easy 
as is consistent with high standards and that they be 
allowed at any time, provided the minimum residence 
requirements are met. Conditions in the profession of 
teaching at the present time demand as free an adjust- 
ment as possible. 

(13) The admission of students who have been dropped from 
another institution on account of unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship presents special problems. Such cases should be 
thoroughly investigated to determine the cause of dis- 
missal. The good of the profession should be the pri- 
mary consideration. Due regard, however, should be 
given to the fact that a student may be able to do 
very satisfactory work after a change of attitude and 
in a new environment. All such applicants, if admitted, 
should be on probation for at least the first half-year. 


16. Credit should not be allowed in advanced standing for 
private study, or for study in private institutions not authorized 
to grant collegiate credit, except when taken under an instructor 
recognized by the state department of education and the state 
university of the state in which the institution is located as com- 
petent to give college instruction, and when tested by examina- 
tions given by the faculty of the institution in which the credit 
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is allowed, given under conditions equivalent to those obtaining 
for regular work in the institution, and after the student has 
proved his capacity by the completion of at least one-half year’s 
work in residence courses. Such credit may legitimately be 
allowed for prerequisite courses when the student has satisfac- 
torily completed advanced courses in the same field. 

17. Credit should not be allowed in advanced standing for 
teaching experience. The practice of some institutions in ac- 
cepting teaching experience in lieu of the required practice teach- 
ing is questionable. 

18. Credit should not be allowed for other experience under 
any circumstances. 

19. Credit may properly be allowed for exceptionally high 
scholarship if based upon some weighting system which takes into 
consideration the entire curriculum offered by the student. On 
the other hand, it is highly desirable that students who do work 
of only fair quality should be required to do additional work 
for a degree, if permitted to remain in the institution. 

20. Special care should be used in allowing credit for summer 
session work, that duplications in content and level of subject 
matter may be avoided. Summer session work may be the most 
expedient and most efficient manner in which mature students 
may complete the last two years of the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree in education. There is no convincing argu- 
ment that mature and experienced teachers who have had two 
years of resident study in a teacher-training institution should 
not be permitted to complete the remaining requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree by part-time or summer session study, or a 
combination of both, providing high standards are maintained 
for such work. On the contrary, part-time study while in service 
should be encouraged as one of the most effective means of 
improvement and professional growth of teachers in service. 
Much caution should be observed, however, that work done in 
this manner follows a proper sequence, and does not lead to un- 
due physical or mental strain on the part of the student with the 
consequent evils of poor health and lagging professional interest. 

21. The applicant who has graduated from an undergraduate 
institution which is below standard in the quality of work done 
should be given an opportunity to prove himself as an individual. 
He should be admitted on probation, or on condition, until he 
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has demonstrated his competency; then he should be permitted 
to go forward with a graduate curriculum. Usually such a 
procedure requires additional work, but the criterion should be 
the proficiency of the student and not the standards of the in- 
stitution from which he comes. It is recognized that there is 
great difficulty in administering this policy due to the fact that 
weaker institutions frequently use generous adjustments in be- 
half of their graduates as a basis of advertising their merits and 
as a cudgel to coerce other institutions to admit their students 
to full graduate standing. 

22. Graduates of teachers colleges should be admitted to 
graduate work on exactly the same basis as from other institu- 
tions, that is, on their individual merits. 

23. Special attention should be given to the specific problems 
arising in the admission of students to professional work in edu- 
cation. Conferences of regional and national groups to the end 
that larger numbers of institutions may agree upon tentative 
principles and policies should result in a more uniform procedure 
on the part of admission officials. 

24. A much wider use should be made of psychological and 
intelligence examinations as a basis of determining the fitness 
of applicants for admission to work in education and as a basis 
for educational guidance of those students who are admitted.® 

25. Policies of admission of schools offering work in education 
should be selective, rather than passive, thus resulting in the 
saving of much time and effort of students and the elimination 
of incompetents from the profession. 


® Wood, Ben. “Address before the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars.”’ Twelfth Report, 1924, pp. 17 ff. 


APPENDIX A 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICE IN ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
AS CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE WITH A MAJOR 
IN EDUCATION 


The information given in answer to this questionnaire will be used in a 
strictly impersonal manner. The results of the study will be published 
as soon as possible, and a digest of the more important findings will be sent 
to each official codperating in the survey. 

The entire questionnaire may be answered in forty-five minutes, and the 
separate sections in from ten to twenty minutes. The questions are ar- 
ranged in a manner to make possible the giving of the maximum informa- 
tion in the minimum time. 

Kindly fill out and return to the Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the enclosed envelope at your earliest convenience. 


1 FASC OS TIDES aE ETO an, Sees ore RR RRR OTe CHOIRS Rs RI CD nt 
eee aS CPSTISDLOLIDIGIN es octet ere isis treloce c a co aatateic ese ne aegis Pare se vores 


Se eee eR EERE EOE HEHE EHH HEHEHE EEE SHEE EHH HE EHS HEHEHE SHEE HEHEHE EH EH EES 


Sscrion I 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION WITHOUT ADVANCED 
STANDING 
Note: If students are not admitted directly from the high school or 
preparatory school, as candidates for the bachelor’s degree with a major 
in education, omit questions under this section and see Section II. 
1. Are students admitted to an undergraduate program leading to a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in education? (Yes...... je Nowee. << ) 
2. If the answer to 1 is “yes,” what degree is granted? (Bachelor of 
Science in Education...... ) (Bachelor of Science...... ) (Bachelor of 
Agts eK): ) (Bachelor of Philosophy...... ) (Bachelor of Educa- 
inte eae ) (Bachelor of Pedagogy...... ) (Bachelor of Didac- 
ICS 3 ase Vie (Othermderrcestspecity cysts ne. +. sic reel sce oust ois socciee 


3. How many students are pursuing an undergraduate program leading 
to a bachelor’s degree with a major in education during the first half of 
the academic year 1926-19277 ..00. cece cs ccscrcecvcccsscrcccccsccses ; 
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10. 


11. 


. Admissions to undergraduate work in education without advanced 


standing are passed upon by (one individual...... ) (one individual 
with recourse to a committee...... ) (a committee...... ) 


.5. Is formal application necessary before a student will be admitted to 


undergraduate work in education? (Yes...... VACNOr Geer ) 


. If formal application is required prior to the admission of the student 


to undergraduate work in education, indicate the official in your insti- 
tution to whom application should be made. (Registrar...... ) (Secre- 
GATY ees ) (Committee on Admissions...... ) (Dean of the school or 
department of education...... ) (President or principal of the institu- 
tiON eee )* (Other-officials, specify. ostes-occcts 4 eerste cre tees alert tie eee 


. If formal application is required, must it be made on or before a certain 


date prior to the opening of the regular academic year? (Yes...... ) 


. If the answer to 7 is “yes,” give the date on or before which application 


musti-bevimadesn.c mae wiscs «eet ete ete ae eae eee and the date when 
the regular academic year began for 1926-1927 ..................eeeee 


. Are qualified applicants admitted who have failed to make application 


prior to the fixed date, provided they appear at your institution within 


your regular registration period? (Yes...... PENG ) 

Check items required of applicants: (Testimonials concerning char- 
acter...... ) (Testimonials concerning scholarship...... ) (Testimonials 
concerning general fitness...... ) (A certificate of good -health...... ) 
(Must be in the highest........ of his class in high school, or prepara- 
tory school) (Must have a personal interview with the admission 
official, or officials...... " 


Indicate the method, or methods, of admitting students to your institu- 
tion, and estimate the percentage of students admitted by each method. 
Make the total of Methods 1 to 9 equal 100 per cent. 


Check Method Percentage 


( ) 1. Certificate from an accredited high school, or 
prepara toryeechools:onlyiius oh once ie ee ae ( ) 
( ) 2. College Entrance Board Examinations only..... ( ) 

( ) 8. Comprehensive examinations only, given by your 
fa) byes. crctepavetscormeaetiste dea cusiers ante sta eee nee ( ) 

( ) 4. Intelligence or psychological examinations only, 
given bysyoursacultyander cauateaaea aeeeetents ( ) 

( ) 5. Intelligence or psychological examinations only, 
given by some central organization or agency... ( ) 

( ) 6. Subject matter, or content, examinations only, 
given by your! faculty oem ceeneen Riera ( ) 
( ) 7. Other methods, specitys scan ee orem ( ) 

( ) 9. A combination of the above methods, specify by 
MUMPHOT: &: dcat5i byes See ions ae wha doe eyecare ee ( ) 
TORI"... weeks papell evi ( 100% ») 
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12. Are students admitted on the basis of a certificate from an accredited 
high school, or preparatory school, without reference to the subject 
matter presented? (Yes...... me GNO Bake ) 

13. If the answer to 12 is “no,” check in the following table the restrictions 
you place upon the high school, or preparatory school, subject matter 
presented for admission: 


Minimum num-|Maximum num- 

ber of units al-|ber of units al- 

lowed if subject| lowed in each 
is taken subject 


. Minimum num- 
Subjects ber of units 
required 


Commercial subjects 
English $y 

Fine arts 

Social studies 
Household arts 
Industrial arts 
Ancient language 


Modern language 
Mathematics 
Music 

Science 

Others 

Total 


14. Are students permitted to enter with conditions, or on probation, with 
high school deficiencies to be made up? (Yes...... OE CNotii eee ) 


15. If the answer to 14 is “yes,” in how many units may a student be 
conditioned and still be admitted for college courses? (.*......... units.) 


16. How long a time is given for the removal of conditions? (One half 
year...... )ae (One vearerans. ) (Two years...... ) (Three years...... ) 


17. May mature students who have not had full or regular high school, or 
preparatory school work be admitted as special students and later be 
permitted to qualify for matriculation if the high school, or preparatory 
school deficiencies are made up? (Yes...... Ne CN Omeescer ) 


18. If the answer to 17 is “yes,” check which one, or ones, of the following 
methods are permitted: (Acceptance of state examinations for certifica- 
tion to teach as the equivalent of certain subjects...... ) (Accept 
teaching experience as the equivalent of certain subjects...... ) (Taking 
special examinations in your institution in the deficient subjects...... ) 
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(Successfully completing a first year college course in the deficient sub- 
ject, with college credit for the course...... ) (Successfully completing 
a college course in the deficient subject with entrance credit but without 
college credit for the course...... ) (Passing a general intelligence or 
psychological examination...... ) (Passing the College Entrance Board 
Examinations...... ). (Other methods; spectiyvs< ich chara. etteinteistete le a elo 


Pomme ree ee ee teers eee ee eee eee HEHE THEE ES EEH EEE EES EE EHE HEHEHE EES EHEHS 


19. Is college credit granted for work done in the high school, or prepara- 
tory school, in excess of the total number of units required for en- 


trance, if a part of the regular four-year program? (Yes...... ) 
CNowae.n ). If the answer is “yes,” what is the maximum number of 
semester-hours which you will grant for such work? (...... semester 
hours.) 


20. Is college credit granted for work done in the high school, or prepara- 
tory school, in excess of the total number of units required for entrance, 


if taken in postgraduate courses, or during a fifth year? (Yes...... ) 
(Nossa ) If the answer is “yes,” what is the maximum number of 
semester-hours which you will grant for such work? (...... semester- 
hours.) 


21. When are undergraduate students required, or permitted, to begin their 
professional work in education? Check. 


Time Required Permitted 
In any year _ oe oe oe 
Senior year only 
Junior or senior year 
Not before junior year 


Not before sophomore year 


22. Indicate in the table on page 129 the minimum number of semester- 
hours credit which a student majoring in education for the bachelor’s 
degree may present in each subject. If the requirements are different 
for the several majors, indicate for each major, otherwise indicate the 
minimum requirements in the first column under “general education.” 

23. Minimum period of time required in residence study for the bachelor’s 
degree ju Giacten ret academic year, or years, or the equivalent.) 


24. Minimum number of semester-hours credit which must be earned in 
residence study. (........-. semester-hours.) 


25. Check the method, or methods, by which the residence requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree may be met: (One academic year, as from 
September, 1926, to June, 1927...... ) (Any two half-years, as winter 
session of 1924-1925 and winter session of 1926-1927...... ) (A half-year 
and two or more summer sessions...... ) (Part-time study over a 


Maysor 


SuBJEcts 


General Ed 
Secondary Ed. 
Elementary Ed. 
Ed. Admin. 
Vocational Ed. 
Commercial Ed. 
House. Arts Ed. 
Fine Arts Ed. 
Music Ed. 
Physical Ed. 


History of education ............ 
Philosophy of education ......... 
Principles of education .......... 
Principles of teaching . sees 
Educational psychology . eee aacis 
Child psychology ............... 
Educational measurements ...... 
Practice teaching . HIS 
General methods ......... 
Special methods . 
School management . are sue ska sis 
Classroom management Reetracrk: 
School supervision .............. 
School administration 
Educational sociology . 
Other education .......... 


sere eeseceetizes 


ToraL EpucaTion 


English (Composition) .......... 
English Ciitterature).¢o6c.4000'0ss% 
Oral EXpressiONn. 66. cyoscinns ona: 
Orher Bmghse rcs cccccsc cess se © 


Tora, ENGLISH 


History? v2) aries oS Se aes oe 
AUGONOMIICH Si-pccace aisis sisle a «9,010: 
POEs SW eee meen cine calito ate melee oft |S] cele ws [oes [suelo es 
Guvernment:. 5 eos 8782: 

Political Science ............ 
Geography . pickers is bass is 
Other social ‘studies waleie ce eats s 


ToraL SoctaL STUDIES fee oa 


General science 2.2... 65c...600 6% 
Hy SCS Mea te orcle wots sie dicts sce 
QUIGIUEIEN? 2 on Se CS BrRIGRCenCn ese 

Biology RIS Uo IO ACTOS | hgh 65s hie] Oars soc Rane ictal Pisa nccl aeke! (Gia 
Zoology ... Mose wes ee sel eats ital ths Misia] cer 

Other natural ‘sciences ects atte acs 


Torat NATURAL SCIENCES 


Mathematics aod Nawwiade ce 
PANCUGLE neiccces 0 o's oslo bo ew. clome 

PAV CNOOSY er nei ia/s cdersuetowate = 
PUGSOD EY mecteiesceraious stv o)cis's sieiare:e #7 


Art 

Physical Education .... 

Courses in major not listed above. 
PCCUV ES merterch cheat cisiaisisis5.6;si0.sis siase 


Granp Tora Semester-Hovurs 


i EEE 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


period of years...... ) (Any combination of part-time study and 
summer sessions...... ) (Summer sessions only...... ) 


Check any of the following which may be accepted to meet any portion 
of the minimum number of semester-hours required in residence courses, 
and indicate the maximum number of semester-hours accepted in each 
for this purpose: 


(_) 1. Extension courses offered by your faculty 

on your campus and requiring regular 

classroom attendance, jes esac tes nee ee eee semester-hours 
(_) 2. Extension courses offered by your faculty 

at study centers off your campus, but re- 

quiring regular class attendance ........ ...... semester-hours 
( ) 8. Field courses offered by your faculty, 

not by correspondence, which do not re- 

quire regular meetings of students and 

UNStLUCTOLSL Sk5 oe ae sad aaa dose oa eee eres semester-hours 


In what year, or years, of the student’s program must the residence 


work be done? (Senior year...... ) (Not earlier than the junior 
Veale. tes ) (Not earlier than the sophomore year...... ) (Any time 
during the undergraduate program...... ) 


For how long a period prior to the actual date of graduation may 
work be accepted to meet the minimum residence requirement? (One 


year only...... ) (Two years only...... ) (Three years only...... ) 
(Over three years...... ) (Not over five years...... ) (No time 
Limibesauee ) 


When a student has met all your requirements for the bachelor’s de- 
gree except the total number of semester-hours, and wishes to finish 
his remaining requirements in another institution approved by you, 
what is the total number of semester-hours you will accept from the 
other institution without requiring the student to return to your in- 
stitution for additional work? (...... semester-hours.) 


What is the maximum number of semester-hours credit which you will 
accept for the bachelor’s degree with a major in education for the 
following, if done in your institution, or under the direction of your 
institution? 
1. Correspondence study which does not require 

class: attendancé: 23.3.2 ccmmedcetas cleee cement semester-hours 
2. Extension courses given by your faculty on 

your campus and requiring regular classroom 

dibtendance: \i.c/ th. side wine oes EPI OR tee ee semester-hours 
3. Extension courses given by your faculty at 

study centers off your campus, but requiring 

regular class attendance with the instructor.... ...... semester-hours 
4. Field courses, not by correspondence, given by 
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your faculty, but not requiring regular class 

attendance with the instructor .............0. secees semester-hours 
5. Technical, or specialized, work outside the stu- 

dent’s major, given in your institution, eg. a 

student majoring in music education elects 

work in household arts, how much may he elect? ...... semester-hours 
6. Professional work in another field, e.g., a stu- 

dent who has had two or more years of work 

in electrical engineering, or in medicine, decides 

to change to education, what is the maximum 

credit you will allow for the professional work 

in engineering or in medicine? ............... seseee semester-hours 


Secrion II 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Note: If students are not admitted for any undergraduate work as can- 
didates for the bachelor’s degree with a major in education, omit the 
questions under this section, and see Section III. 

1. Are students admitted to your institution as candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree with a major in education only after having com- 
pleted college work, or equivalent to college work, in another institu- 
tion t= (Ves. 5.c08 PRONG: ace: ) 

2. If the answer to 1 is “yes,” how much college work is required prior 


to admission to your institution? (...... semester-hours.) 

3. Check which. Admissions to undergraduate work in education with 
advanced standing are passed upon by (one individual...... ) (one 
individual with recourse to a committee...... ) (a committee...... ) 


4. 1s formal application necessary before a student is admitted with 
advanced standing as a candidate for the bachelor’s degree with a 


major in education? (Yes...... Ds CIN Oowreecer ) 

5. If the answer to 3 is “yes,” indicate the official in your institution to 
whom application should be made: (Registrar...... ) (Secretary...... ) 
(Committee on Admission...... ) (Dean of the school or department 
of education...... ) (President or principal of the institution...... ) 
(Ai Eaten OUIC ISIS MSDE CTUY Ge cles cid cle oic.6rcid.5) 9166's) o1s\ajatsieis,0 o:orcseasqiun efojolepsisielajeya 
noe DO CASI OSSE SO BB Scere OOgnn? Secreto CRM ar GAR OAT Heres ) 

6. If formal application is required, must it be made on or before a 
certain date prior to the opening of the academic year? (Yes...... ) 
GIN O25) ters ) 

7. If the answer to 6 is “yes,” give the date on or before which formal 
PD HEAIONs MMSE OC OAA CC ges nwiasra a le)siceioloisle. aleeloieiwigieie + nile  riacieta tise 


8. Are qualified applicants admitted who have failed to make application 
prior to the fixed date, provided they appear at your institution within 
your regular registration period? (Yes...... GING geass ) 
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9. Check items required of applicants: (Testimonials concerning char- 
acter...... ) (Testimonials concerning scholarship...... ) (Testimonials 
concerning general fitness...... ) (Certificate of good health...... ) 
(A statement of honorable dismissal from the institution previously 
attended...... ) (Must have been in the highest........ of his class in 
the institution previously attended.) (Must have a personal interview 
with the admission official, or officials...... ) (Special examinations in 
subject matter given by your faculty...... ) (intelligence or psycho- 
logical examinations given by your faculty or by some central organiza- 
UON a. cone ) (Teaching experience...... ) (Testimonials concerning 
teaching experience...... ) 


10. When students are admitted with advanced standing do you require 
the record of the high school work, or preparatory school work? 


11. Do you accept students who have graduated from an accredited high 
school, or preparatory school, and have done additional work in an 
accredited college, without reference to the high school subject matter 
presented? (Yes...... NO seer ) 


12. If you make any prescriptions as to high school, or preparatory school 
work when students are admitted to your institution with advanced 
standing as candidates for the bachelor’s degree with a major in educa- 
tion, indicate in the table below what the prescriptions are: 


Minimum num-| Maximum num- 

ber of units al-|ber of units al- 

lowed if subject | lowed in each 
is taken subject 


Minimum num- 
Subjects ber of units 
required 


Commercial subjects | 
English 
Fine arts 

Social studies 
Household arts 
Industrial arts 
Ancient language 
Modern language 
Mathematics 
Music 

Science 

Others 

Total 


HIN 
TT 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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When students have attended two or more institutions after graduation 
from high school, or preparatory school, do you require an original, 
official transcript from each institution? (Yes...... MLGNO Wes ) 


Check the method, or methods, you use in getting the official records 
of the work previously completed by the student: (All records of 
previous work must be entered by the school authorities on your own 
ROE eae. ot ) (Records will be accepted on forms submitted by the 
institutions where the work was done...... ) (The applicant is re- 
quested to procure the official records of his previous work and to 
present them to you...... ) (An official of your institution writes 
directly to the institution where the work was done for the official 
Record: 2.20: ) (Accept the transcript from the last institution attended 
as sufficient evidence of work done previously at a second institution, 
if such work is indicated. (Yes...... JeACNG ye cts<c ) 


What is the maximum credit in semester-hours which you will allow 
a student in advanced standing toward your bachelor’s degree with a 
major in education for each of the following, assuming in each case 
that the work was done in the best institution which you know: 


1. A general two-year normal school course.... ...... semester-hours 
2. A general three-year normal school course.... ...... semester-hours 
3. A general four-year normal school course, 

when @ degree is not granted’ <2 ..2.....22000 sseces semester-hours 
4. A general four-year normal school course, 

Wena degree Is PLAGE ag: isc ce cla ewes. s cashes oe ee semester-hours 


5. A special two-year normal school course, 

‘such as kindergarten, rural, music, physical 

ecducatousyor household arts 22..0eeees, ccs tio oe semester-hours 
6. A special three-year normal school course as in 

5 above, assuming that the student is to major 

in the same field of education in your in- 

SUIUMMON a nena sts ee os aah es ee Meine eA de sslees semester-hours 
7. A special three-year normal school course as 

in 5, assuming that the student wishes to ma- 

jor in a different field in your institution than 

that in which he previously majored........ ...... semester-hours 
8. A two-year technical course in a technical 

school in such fields as music, fine arts, phys- 

ical education and household arts, assuming 

that the student wishes to major in the same 

field of education in your institution......... ...... semester-hours 
9. A two-year technical course in a technical 

school as in 8 above, but assuming that the 

student wishes to major in another technical 

field in your institution than that in which 

he previously majored ........ecccseccesee seenes semester-hours 
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10. A three-year technical course in a technical 

school as in 8, assuming that the student 

wishes to major in the same field with you.... ...... semester-hours 
11. A three-year technical course in a technical 

school as in 8, but assuming that the student 

wishes to major in another technical field in 

in your institution than that in which he 

PLEVIOUSLY MOATONEC tania cscs viet a tereste sores earorcmee eearere semester-hours 
12. Graduation from a four-year medical course, 

after two years of pre-medical work. Give an- 

swer exclusive of pre-medical work.......... ...... semester-hours 
13. Graduation from a three-year law course, 

after two years of pre-law work. Give an- 

swer exclusive of pre-law work ............. .----- semester-hours 
14. Graduation from an electrical engineering 

course, two years in length, after two years of 

pre-engineering work. Give answer exclusive 

of pre-engineering’ Work. <..ci.sussncssseeecs weenes semester-hours 
15. Graduation from a two-year business course, 

after two years of pre-business work, in an 

institution authorized to grant the bachelor’s 

degree in business administration. Give answer 

exclusive of pre-business work.............. ..see: semester-hours 
16. Graduation from a three-year theological semi- 

nary course, after two years of liberal arts 

college work. Give answer exclusive of liberal 

arts ‘collegeSwork$ aoc s cn5 aes cokes y aeraan een ears semester-hours 


16. What is the maximum number of semester-hours credit for advanced 
standing you will allow for the following: 
1. Private study followed by an examination, or 
an advanced course, in your institution....... ...... semester-hours 
2. Study by regular attendance in a private school 
or institute, not authorized to grant college 
credit, followed by an examination or an ad- 


vanced course for credit in your institution.... ...... semester-hours 
Sa ERperience: In, Leaching mee ace uk tone eaeuete sere meee semester-hours 
4° Other“experience,, spetliy anucmeummeectaes tone oheee semester-hours 
5. Military service during the World War ....... ...... semester-hours 
6. Attendance at an officers’ training camp fol- 

lowed. by: & GOMMISSION isos eae cea eee eee eee semester-hours 
7. Honor credits for students who have shown ex- 

ceptionally high scholarship ...............0. ceeeee semester-hours 
BS TPAavel: «nis siewseicsteeyars oles Gtacete faisle tear ead ater ree arto semester-hours 


17, What is the maximum credit in semester-hours of advanced standing 
you will allow a student who has graduated from an accredited high 
school, and from a three-year professional training course for nurses 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 
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of highest rank, and now wishes to major in general education in 


VWOUr Institution? + (osec.<s.. semester-hours.) If the student wishes 
to major in nursing education? (.......... semester-hours.) If the 
student should wish to major in music education? (.......... semester- 
hours.) 


What is the maximum number of semester-hours credit in advanced 
standing you will allow a student who has graduated from an accredited 
high school and from a two-year physical education course in an ex- 
cellent private institution, then graduated from a general two-year 
normal school course after two additional years of study, and now 
wishes to major in general education in your institution? (.......... 
semester-hours.) If the student should wish to major in physical edu- 
CALTON 2° Cetin cece ok semester-hours.) If the student should wish to 
major in music education? (........., semester-hours.) 


What is the maximum number of semester-hours in advanced standing 
you will allow a student who has graduated from an accredited high 
school, from a two-year technical school of music of high standing, and 
from a two-year general normal school course after two additional 
years of study, and wishes to major in music education in your institu- 


ION raibeteeaeee wae semester-hours.) If the student should wish to major 
in general education? (.......... semester-hours.) If the student 
should wish to major in physical education? (.......... semester- 
hours.) 


Is full credit allowed for summer session work done in other institutions 
if of recent date and provided the subject matter does not overlap? 


Assume that a student presents transcripts, or transcripts are presented 
for him, for five different summer sessions at as many institutions and 
covering a period of eight years, but indicating no duplication in sub- 
ject matter. Would you give full credit for this work provided the 
student meets your minimum requirements in residence study and in 
courses? (Yes...... Ne GNOmre se ) Any credit? (Yes...... \NOCNGa ee ) 
How much credit, if the transcripts represent thirty semester-hours? 
(ee eee ei semester-hours.) 


What is the maximum credit in semester-hours which you will assign 
for summer session work completed in your institution? (.......... 
semester-hours.) 


What is the maximum credit in semester-hours which you will assign 
for summer session work completed in other institutions? (.......... 
semester-hours.) 


When students transfer to your institution from liberal arts colleges 
which are accredited by your institution, are they usually given the 
same credit in semester hours in your institution which they were as- 
signed in the institution from which they came? (Yes..... VECNG ee. ) 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 


Indicate your method, or methods, of crediting work presented from 
accredited institutions for advanced standing in your institution: 
(Check each transcript individually...... ) (Give a flat credit for the 
period of time the student spent in residence study...... ) (Give a 
flat credit for a year’s work...... ) (Credit the individual transcript 
course by course...... ) (Credit only those courses which parallel 
courses in your institution...... ) 


When may a student transfer to your institution? (To the senior 


Veale sete ) (Not after the junior year...... ) (Not after the sopho- 
more year...... ) (To any year, if the minimum residence requirement 
is met...... ) (Not before the junior year...... ) (Not before the 
senior year...... ) 


Indicate your disposition, or dispositions, of the application of a student 
who has been dropped from another institution on account of unsatisfac- 
tory scholarship: (Student may be admitted on probation for the first 
half-year after careful scrutiny of transcript of work previously com- 
pleted...... ) (May be admitted on probation after careful investigation 


(May be admitted on probation after receiving a letter from the presi- 
dent or dean of the institution previously attended expressing willing- 
ness that the student have.another trial...... ) (May not be admitted 
under any circumstances...... ) (Other dispositions, specify .......... 


What sources of information have been most helpful to you in gather- 
ing data concerning institutions from which students transfer to your 
institution? List the several sources in the order of their helpfulness 
to you: 


Ce a i er eet 
Pe meee ee meee rere eee eee eee ee eee e eee ee Here ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese® 
a ae ay 


Ce a | 


Has there been an agreement among institutions in your state or sec- 
tion, with reference to policies governing admission, with advanced 
standing, to professional work in education? (Yes...... ). Now eee ) 


If the answer to 29 is “yes,” kindly give references to any literature 
concerning such agreements: 


Ce re 


CECCC CAS CHUH CRC TLOCCTE MSCS DC e Cu V 0 Ub G0 B 6 S Ulelele 616 66.616 6 Ss ¥ielt as clelcieulbialels 


What problems arising from admitting students to undergraduate work 
leading to the bachelor’s degree with a major in education give you 


the most difficulty? List your problems in the order of their difficulty 
to you: 
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Cem eee eer sere rweresesereseseeseseeeeeseseseesesesesereseseeeeeseee 
Ce rr 
er 2) 
i ray 


CC ec 


Section III 
ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN EDUCATION 


Note: If students are not admitted as candidates for the master’s degree 
with a major in education, omit the questions under this section. 


1. Are students admitted to a graduate program leading to the master’s 
degree with a major in education? (Yes...... ye (NOs or. ) 


2. If the answer to 1 is “yes,” what degree is granted? (Master of Arts 
BF jctopahs ) (Master of Science......) (Master of Science in Education 
ieee ) (Master of Philosophy......) (Master of Education......) 


(Master of Pedagogy...... ) (Master of Didactics...... ) (Other de- 
grees, specify 


ee rr ey 


3. Number of students’ pursuing graduate work leading to the master’s 


degree with a major in education the first half of the academic year 
VQQG 10218 a Ss viele wis os 


4. Admissions to graduate work in education are passed upon by (one in- 
dividual...... ) (one individual with recourse to a committee...... ) 
(a committee...... ) 


5. Is formal application necessary before a student is admitted to graduate 
work in education? (Yes...... MEECIN O22 css ) 


6. If formal application is necessary prior to admission to graduate work 
in education, indicate the official in your institution to whom applica- 
tion should be made: (Registrar...... ) (Registrar of the graduate 
school...... ) (Wecretary...... ) (Secretary of the graduate school 
b ernistets ) (Committee on Admissions......) (Committee on admissions 
of the graduate school...... ) (Dean of the school or department of 
education...... ) (President or Principal of the institution...... ) 
(Other officials, specify 


i a | 


7. If formal application is necessary, must it be made on or before a 
certain date prior to the opening of the regular academic year? (Yes 


8. If the answer to 7 is “yes,” give the date prior to which application 
must be made 


re ae ee ee ey 


9. Are qualified applicants admitted who have failed to make application 
prior to the fixed date, provided they appear at your institution within 
your regular registration period? (Yes...... MON Os Rerane ) 
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10. Check items required of applicants: (Intelligence or psychological ex- 


amination given by your faculty...... ) (Subject matter examination 
given by your faculty...... ) (Testimonials concerning teaching ex- 
perience...... ) (Testimonials concerning character...... ) (Testi- 
monials concerning scholarship...... ) (Must be in highest.......... of 
class in which they graduated from college) (Testimonials concerning 
general fitness for teaching...... ) (A certificate of good health...... ) 
(A personal interview with the admission official, or officials...... ) 


11. Do you make any prescription as to the high school, or preparatory 
school work offered by the student applying for admission to graduate 
work in education? (Yes...... ING Hee 5 

12. If you make any prescriptions as to high school or preparatory school 
work for graduate students majoring in education, indicate them in the 
table below: 


Minimum num-} Maximum num- 


Minimum, num-| her of ‘units al-| ber of units al 


Subject a seeps lowed if subject} lowed in each 
q is taken subject 


Commercial subjects 
English 

Fine arts 

Social studies 
Household arts 


Industrial arts 


Ancient language 


Modern language 


Mathematics 


Music 
Science 
Others 


Total 
SS ee eee werner ee PE Se ee 


13. When students who are graduates of liberal arts colleges, or other in- 
stitutions, accredited by your institution, apply for admission to grad- 
uate work in education as a candidate for the master’s degree, do you 
require a complete official transcript of their undergraduate work? (In 
all cases...... ) (In some cases...... ) (In no cases...... ) (Un which 
CASED. vase ahadigerns de do winless va/el lo nlale prem MIe Ieee oe ne enemas 


Cae 0 OO a 608 owt wT el ae wee UGS CR 6s We elele a 6 ew MPeRSIS Le ale 5, 
TUK AC VS Cea ETO e ee Oe ne ee 
oe 


14. If the student’s undergraduate work has been done in more ein“ one 


re | 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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institution, though he graduated from an institution accredited by your 
institution, do you require an original transcript from each institution? 


Check the method, or methods, you use in getting the official records 
of the student’s undergraduate work in other institutions: (Accept 
transcripts presented by the student...... ) (Request students to pro- 
cure the original records from each institution for you...... ) (An 
official of your institution writes to the several institutions for the 
official records of the student...... ) (The official record must be 
entered on your own forms by the officials of the institution previously 
attended...... ) (A transcript from the last institution attended which 
shows the amount of advanced standing given the student from a second 
institution previously attended, will be accepted, provided the in- 
stitution from which the student graduated is accredited by your 
institution...... ) 


What is the maximum credit in semester-hours that you will allow, or 
credit, toward admission to graduate standing for éach of the following 
without requiring the student to do extra work for the master’s degree? 
Assume that transcripts showing credits for the following are presented 
to you by students who are graduates of institutions which you rate 
high, but which are not yet on your accredited list: 


1. Correspondence study without class attendance ...... semester-hours 
eGR PACTIGN COATES LER CIALIS. A0e, oty's/o-ferptarsisvela) ee 4:50 '6, love o.sosic semester-hours 
pS Cinereexperience -Specilys <5. cit s-52<+<5 00>. ot sess semester-hours 
4. Special examinations after private study..... ...... semester-hours 
5. Military service during the World War...... ...... semester-hours 
6. Attendance at an officers’ training camp fol- 

LOWE CLD Yad COMMISSION dnsesterelsieia srs Selrseisisc's Wants « semester-hours 
7. Special research work, but not under auspices 

authorized to grant college credit ........... ...... semester-hours 


. Technical work outside the major of the stu- 

dent, e.g., a student who has majored in ele- 

mentary education has elected work in music, 

fine arts, or physical education. What is the 

maximum number of semester-hours credit you 

will recognize in such a technical, or special 

field outside the students mayor? ...,...Gud. Jnecu- semester-hours 
9. Other professional work, such as, law, medi- 
cine, engineering, exclusive of the liberal sub- 


ie.) 


ject matter shown on the transcript......... ...... semester-hours 
10. Honor credits for exceptional scholarship.... ...... semester-hours 
Pemex LeMsIVie atta Wel Gr clenuieieiie te tye.0 009 a csolorsnemmprinsae's semester-hours 


Indicate in the table below the minimum number of semester-hours 
credit which you require, when evaluating the transcripts from institu- 
tions which you rate high, but which are not yet fully accredited by 
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your institution. If you offer several majors in education, and if you 
require different undergraduate subject matter for each, so indicate, 
otherwise indicate your minimum requirements under “general educa- 
tion” in the first column. A failure to check a subject will be under- 
stood to mean that you would not require:the student to do extra 
work for the master’s degree with a major in education, if his transcript 
does not show any credit in that subject. 


GrapuaTe Masors 1n Epucation 


ee Oe ee 
A\s a S rd |_: 
SuBJECTS |p oa sata ee so 
Al s|/Pl-3]/s] s/s] 2 | 
cae aS g mH ica] ~~ ilo 
g 8 o\c A 3 ° <a BS as 
a ElSislelsl ale Ble 
Sa a ce eh | Mey I ey eee (Shien 
= O)\F |e |B )Ol> a ma elo 
English 
Social Studies ; 
Science 
Mathematics 
Language iB. 
Philosophy ha ite ai... 
Psychology niin aieik tise. 


Other liberal subjects 


ToraL LiseraAL SUBJECTS 


History of education ee aa Sa ae ea ee ie 


Philosophy of education 


Principles of education 


Principles of teaching 


Educational psychology 
Educational sociology YS / 7-1-1 | I I 
Educational measurements SJ | | — | | S| 


Other education ke OA ta Sok Cael ea ie 


Torat Epucation 


OrHeEr SuBJECTS 


——_-. Ltt td 
18. If the student is a graduate of an institution accredited by your in- 


stitution, and holds an approved degree, do you check his transcript 
for the subject matter in 17 above? (Yes...... Die GNoL Ree ) 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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May graduates of liberal arts colleges, accredited by your institution, 
be admitted as candidates for the master’s degree with a major in 
education, without having had any previous work in education? 


Assume that a student, who is a graduate of an institution which you 
rate high, applies for admission to full graduate standing as a candidate 
for the master’s degree with a major in education, but upon checking 
his transcript you find that his work is deficient six semester-hours of 
meeting your requirement for undergraduate work in English, or an- 
other subject. Check or indicate what your disposition, or dispositions, 
of his application might be: 


( ) 1. Admit without question to full graduate standing with the 
minimum requirement for the master’s degree. 

( ) 2. Admit to full graduate work with the minimum requirement 
for the master’s degree, with the proviso that the student take 
a graduate course in the deficient subject, such course to count 
toward the master’s degree. 

( ) 8. Admit to a graduate program of work, but require him to take 
an undergraduate course in the deficient subject, which will 
be in addition to the minimum requirement for the master’s 
degree. 

( ) 4. Admit to a program of graduate work on probation for the 
first half year, if work is satisfactory, assign the minimum re- 
quirement for the master’s degree without the necessity of 
making up the deficiency in undergraduate subject matter. 

( ) 5. The student may make up the deficiency by a special examina- 
tion given by your faculty. 

( ) 6. The student may make up the deficiency in another institution 
before entering your institution. 

( ) 7. The student may make up the deficiency in another institution 
after he has finished his requirements in graduate courses in 
your institution, but the master’s degree will not be conferred 
until it is made up. 

( ) 8. The student must make up the deficiency in your institution 
before he may enter upon graduate courses. 

( ) 9. The student must do an extra half-year’s work for the master’s 
degree. 

( )10. The student must do an extra year’s.work for the master’s 
degree. 

Gee LPO ther GISPOSIMONS BPCCILY sisi sis 6is\0 vic .2 9]0/)0 ofeicieale s b.0.0 0% 

Assume that a graduate of an institution, of which you know very 

little, applies for admission to full graduate standing as a candidate 

for the master’s degree with a major in education, and that his tran- 
script indicates a satisfactory program of undergraduate work with 
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22. 


23. 


satisfactory scholarship. Indicate or check what your disposition, or 
dispositions, of his application might be: ' 


( ) 1. Admit on probation for the first half year with an inde- 
terminate statement of deficiency, if work is satisfactory, as- 
sign the minimum requirement for the master’s degree with the 
privilege to count first semester’s program toward this degree. 

( ) 2. Admit on probation with a deficiency, the exact amount to be 
determined after the first half-year’s work. 

( ) 8. Admit on probation with an estimate of the deficiency to be 
confirmed after the. first half-year’s work. 

( ) 4. Require the student to do an extra half-year’s work for the 
master’s degree. 

{( ) 5. Require the student to do an extra year’s work for the master’s 
degree. 

( ) 6. The student will not be admitted as a candidate for the 
master’s degree. 

(* *)-7SOther*dispositions, specifiy Sy. ce... 0 6 c-ne cee © seer eiemiacre ie iere 


Coe e meme rere rere eee aero reese eeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeseeee 


Assume that a graduate of an institution, which you rate as being at 
least one year short of meeting your requirements for full graduate 
standing, applies for admission as a candidate for the master’s degree 
with a major in education, and that his transcript indicates a satis- 
factory distribution of subject matter and satisfactory scholarship. 
Check or indicate what your disposition, or dispositions, of his applica- 
tion might be: 


( ) 1. Refuse admission. 

( ) 2. Admit to a program of graduate studies but may not become 
a candidate for the master’s degree. 

( ) 3. Must become a candidate for the bachelor’s degree in your 
institution if admitted at all. 

( ) 4. Must make up the deficiency by work in your institution but 
need not become a candidate for the bachelor’s degree. 

( ) 5. Must make up the deficiency in another institution approved 
by you before admission to your institution will be granted. 

(_ .) 6. Must secure an approved bachelor’s degree from an institution 
accredited by your institution. 

( ) 7. May make up the deficiency either in your institution or in 
an institution approved by you and become a candidate for 
the master’s degree without receiving a second bachelor’s 
degree. 

( ) 8. May be admitted on probation, and if his work is highly satis- 
factory, a portion, or all, of the deficiency may be waived. 

{. _)°9. Other ‘dispositionsy specit vy) seieia ieee aera ee 


Assume that a mature and experienced student applies to you for 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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graduate standing as a candidate for the master’s degree with a major 
in education, but that he graduated from an institution no longer in 
existence, whose records were destroyed by fire, and that you know 
little about the work of the institution. Assume further that it is likely 
that the student had a very irregular high school, or secondary school, 
course, and that he has no credentials, and can secure none, except his 
certificate, procured by examinations, which authorizes him to teach in 
the secondary schools of the state. Check or indicate your disposition, 
or dispositions, of his application: 


( ) 1. Refuse admission. 

( ) 2. May be admitted to a program of graduate studies but may 
not become a candidate for the master’s degree. 

( ) 8. Must become a candidate for the bachelor’s degree in your 
institution, if admitted at all. : 

( ) 4. Must earn an approved bachelor’s degree from an approved 
institution before being admitted. 

( ) 5. May be admitted as a special student and after a year. or more 
in your courses with satisfactory scholarship may be given a 
classification for the master’s degree. 


Peo nO Lner GiSpOsIbIONS: SPeCiL Varies piccseroc ae ne coterie cece ie wis carers 


2 


Are graduates of approved professional schools of law, medicine, en- 
gineering, theology, and business administration admitted to full grad- 
uate standing as candidates for the master’s degree with a major in 
education by virtue of their professional degrees? Assume two full 


years of pre-professional work in liberal subject matter. (Yes...... ) 
NOs. ser ) 
If the answer to 24 is “no,” check, or indicate, the disposition, or dis- 


positions, of such applications: 

( ) 1. Admit to a program of graduate studies, but can not become 
candidates for the master’s degree. 

( ) 2. Must earn the bachelor’s degree in liberal arts or education 
before being admitted to graduate work in education as a can- 
didate for the master’s degree. 

) 3. Must do an extra year’s work for the master’s degree. 
( ) 4. Must do an extra half-year’s work for the master’s degree. 
DET eOLHCTECISPOSILIONS Sp BP CCILY tacts siselencclc.ca.nc's wo, c.01eis vie naieeiaisceee 


Pre er ae ee 


Are graduates of state teachers colleges with a bachelor’s degree regu- 
larly admitted to full graduate standing as candidates for the master’s 
degree with a major in education? (Yes...... JERGIN Olt ass ) 


If the answer to 26 is “no,” check or indicate your usual disposition, or 

dispositions, of such applications: 

( ) 1. Admit to a program of graduate studies with a deficiency de- 
pending upon the individual transcript. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


( ) 2. Must become a candidate for the bachelor’s degree if ad- 


mitted to your institution. 
( ) 3. Must do an extra year’s work for the master’s degree. 
( ) 4. Must do an extra half-year’s work for the master’s degree. 
© >) 26) Other dispositions) specifiy tac. <isteisiescte ascii oieteiaieetare aot tetas teters 
Has there been an agreement among institutions in your state or 
section relative to policies governing admission of students to graduate 
work in education? (Yes...... JECNG eae as ) 
If the answer to 28 is “yes,” give references to any literature on such 
CVavelliisnlitl SranniGeentic SGONOOGr acer Odboco torrie dcodhdtc.c sous macs. 


ee ee meee rere rere ee ease eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeEseeeeeeeeEeE EES ESE SEE ERE EEE 


What problems arising from admitting students to graduate work in 
education give you the most difficulty? List them in the order of 
their difficulty to you: 


UES Gr rcp como no oee aren yes Tuas en ongnn oor oor Ie age yeoee goes ‘ 
Don aie eieiarae sustele aleiers s6<e) otaiehenabenats = fee tole teteyet oie ae ele ate aces set eee sige. 6 aie oeweene 
Bo aaleraiate 6 sin 8 wiGlera's aie 01a) Sate) of8 were Sletorelale ale glateleyoneletccoraieielera Siem ee eee 
A. vsuisiv cisigie « ois oie diesels ohcleve 0.0 eleva sietmrs cole 6 cio vslelote sie ereleiere eat eter eee 


APPENDIX B 


ADDITIONAL TABLES NOT INCLUDED IN THE BODY 
OF THE STUDY 


Minimum Number of Semester-Hours Credit Which Are Required in 
Resident Study for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education 


GROUP * 
SEmMESTER-HourRS i} Sotan 
I II Til IV 
Uae citarcbaparctare nh iere cieie oars o's asin wcisyctne as AG ‘ 
l =e SAY, TEE eS ae eet aS Gen een sie ics 
Le Ag yee 2S Sees WE See pee Seeernees mi 1 ce 1 
Ae ae ne nice ee ORO whe aekew nse i a8 Se 
Beet Me atest Nea ote oe ores. alo rw efera aie OS 1 ae 1 ee 2 
Fel ett SA ae a ae I ferei a a ancien aeieloisice Lu 10 2 3 26 
PAS ARAD SR RED Bin Setter See Saeco ae 4 ee 1 1 6 
PRM Rela arabe ole aie la dave avd etelt cocvete’w sles 63 32 20 7 122 
Sa rede oe e Maleate oa srocenate Aveo 's® 1 i oe 2 
EUURLE!, soca, Str ic ae CAI CLD eTOCs Es Be 
Bee sty ec Oicigtee oleic! cscyacs din steiaaie|sveisis'e,s 2 es 1 3 
WMS ots Gaeta) Peete a ove. n esate Sloe  eierfefeyevare:» 2 ae ee 
ia Mo Rete at ene sce! teks. Sisse' eo fons ole we vioenid 
are er otars oeiows wiotoievels Geet 's-s elie 090 1 2 3 
NiO Me oer eras ici opie vies om sie 3 pisie'sins 1 1 
TO SHE! 3c SES eC, BICC ATT CAL TIRES eR . 
i iea OM Aes cele: miSleys hee oe Beier cde lew xine . 
il Somme te yee ars cee ate oc Mate atere Sell ce aia’ aes 1 Ag 1 
Cee, A. ecu MOC DG IRIS OOLE Oa aon con ae 
ON ricia vistetts clsre sess wes e's eco 808% 1 es 7 
OGM eee eee Soe late Sate cis tence ets we 
OG tO tect vorerte rare etetnxes, ote eal esis itis hee one 2 me 2 
LO UOO eta sta sok ceretotsctoiels om eieleisiis, eueiave sie» Ap 
SC DSL Ae pretence latey cis eqalete aie es che ieisvsvsieis.e sre ave 
EU he) ieee teeny ote ret clonic aisle ovelcl es tain eseravete as 
ido ketra eines cic ctereia eis eres sisis/elace’e es evoce ove 9 1 a 10 
Zi DO een sieve ciereueteisie/sisia\elsieis sss 4,0 e's.e%e's 3 1 Ac 4 
ebb Uia tarsal crsisleive sie! oisrsisistatsieie s/wie'ec\eiste'e's rig ar rs 
Mchetar esol Beever oie re Pe alcinve: oriole cis ot e.izia aieve.eliste's ae ae oe 
Al Ame terer tes Neue cise ierate clos ovaig aie [s1c.s eve. 1 fs 1 
PNGEDCD Varo ntet rt ersiaratoqelc) susvare’aveiels 'slersrsle's:0 21 8 2 ae 31 
BING te aravceane aiateretccsts oe aes. a\ereve area eeverere 6 122 56 32 12 222 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education to a Student Who Has 
Graduated from an Accredited High School, Then from a Three-Year 
Professional School for Nurses of the Highest Rank, and Wishes to 


Major in General Education 


GROUP * 
SEMBSTER-HOURS 

I II III IV 
POPE stchla arsreee acca arcs ace ate ape een eens eeteretece 13 7 5 4 
See Serratia att hon doncrace ocnestiokr sirius ne is ac ae 
DoD Mice nacre tare eee eran ats otayoraietsleretet 1 1 a 
LOSI ee oie Dee ie one tere SGI 5 ne ws 1 
TG=19) ee ere aia. Aaah iste aoe Leese Se ws es , 
QOD A a wren co tote tie we waste Cremrerahoieieters seater s ere 1 a2 
D529 eerste Seu ee wvlee ele ae enianclone ath save 5 ar 1 ae 
DOROA a chie-s a tote at eee Ulahe et en temas 3 2 - 2 
Has Rea aA CE a ee otros ntokune.c one : ae 
NAA rae chee tears LA acoteeneTettorarts ortierRernee ame . ae F =. 
Aba dO ee cam ceeds etehers cuoteteterneiamiaiere 1 1 at e 

BOSSE” caste: wel sre deans oe erste s artes etal ote saree se a a 
DOZOO raced crete ea ec Serer atoccocieteerh eae a ide ae 
60764 isc Biiectad ate cia  cte carats Melee erties 6 3 1 1 
65-69 iiss ciieie Sac b oie abe eten sitar eaters oe fe 1 ots 
COTE y Shic tix Stes Shae voicluaitews Retin ate : . és 
hike Saar RE hae, CaS ae ee Bide Pn 1 ; ae = 
SO Sd RAS Nee ct dacioa canine mesa ate aes ate Sie - 
SEKSO ES hice arcs ctor ioei ee teranmettieete tees sh 1 a 
GOO 4” oi crise hectare. kar eh toned cere marae 1 a ~ = 
Q5=09! Mite oats oeielee we Rtas rosie eects 1 oe ve = 
WiaTdes: erie sctad ate ct tere ante cree omen 5 5 4 I 
IN tule! ais ci dee aes ashes ae 5 2 3 1 
INOF reply We sayin ie reer 53 23 17 5 
Total Gi Neticrncten ake ae ee oe 89 44 35 15 


TOTAL 


* Wor explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education to a Student Who Has 
Graduated from an Accredited High School, Then from a Three-Year 
Professional Training School for Nurses of Highest Rank, and who 
Wishes to Major in Nursing Education 


GROUP * 
SEMBSTER-HouRS —  ]} ora 
I II III IV 

Mera ee ee raters tes noice by een Patemw ce 10 2 3 : 15 

LR S88 Ser A aCe ne eeme ee ss ae 5 $ 

LE etc SOA aco BRACE Eee eee 
LOSES Bane BRS Sod ASC e SBOE ces Sea eee 1 1 
UGS 5 AA AAS SAA Seen ee oe eee enn : 1 1 
PAL lo REE BeBe poe eet ae ae ; ate 
A CNM SAT IE el ae ee wie ois ic kt niv arcane os 
SSSA A ake SAAC ORE eee eee Oe ee 1 1 2 4 
SOS8) eae ae Bc ae ere ee Tee Boa 
BEVEL! Ba 6 kk a ek Be geen aren ae ee i 
Cites 2 Se Rigg a2 ge ee nae ee ee 1 1 2 
Bi AMET obo -sy che nf ania Ciao slintle Vets stata ae Ae 
(SSST0) 2oERE Raed e cps HOD OCC RAC IDO AES «A 5 =e 
iG Ae Le) era ae ster arta state Riche tava cus idiaions 2 e 1 1 4 
GEASD 40-208 aoe n oe Geren se Sen aee eee 45 ; - es 
CUSES” DaRE Ae AR REE Dare isee Se enn ea fete Ets aad : Pn 
Ue COMME oR Ate Bi atch orsic ig aislate spdbeastot otaletacane ae ae 1 ii 1 
UE mE ee tar, wea Sia bel Pisats ate sateue' a of we ee Ar Ae 
ee Ere Ai Actor ciate eis ate NAT a cvotelne' alal We ae : Ae wc 
ee Gace BEE Cen Onc eee ee See 1 1 te 2 
VIGTIGTy CSAS GOHOAROOO CIO CCDOR CC nee 4 4 3 1 12 
ING! LASS 2.2 Re oSp GOO R EE EOD pret 6 4 4 1 15 
INGMYED Yeas elec oc Cates toekiee oe ess 64 32 21 9 126 
BELO ee MM en See ecards lene interes ace cum © chagorarets 89 44 35 15 183 


* Wor explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education to a Graduate of an 
Accredited High School, Then of a Three-Year Professional Training 
School for Nurses of Highest Rank, Who Wishes to Major in Music 


Education 
GRouP * 
Smmustmr-Hours TorTaL 
I II III IV 

OBR cts paca cee mis eet mereitad Sears 8 4 5 1 18 

SA eters ic eis soiree a mel otee roa re a ss 3 ne 

Ooo eal actnd bare ein e ereoler as em eioeceiela Ries 2 ‘ a ae 
VORA ae re edge ces Ais o noerore Cotte rohe neers ss P ne 1 1 
LOO RAH oe Be ees laersio bus crasdiereracin eehore a : a : ES 
DOR DAS ST ea ralon Soe eine see ae See oe 3 ot oe 
Dia 0 ee ato avaie stele chive, eae ealoraatere elntatateye 43 1 1 
Sloe Malena eee fe Gp Rene ober ye Sh ps5, Se iS 1 ae 1 5 
DORON he, AN ae ace vic ieee RGR ee cha aae 1 Se : 1 
AQ AE Peat nato se ce Oe a oe ee se = te 
ABTAG MS Fdeaelns gered Noss Renee acne * $2 : se 
BOSSA y Ei iovetas ont cleekereciteye cred ocean he ren aera 2 ee 3 we 
55=O0 Sp curon Soa ae Oe ROE EL eee s a : ae 
GOEG4 Baar ce acistncleevat eaten Gein Z 1 eed fe 3 
65269 tas Guibas Oe citasnemb ke ae aie ‘3 a : AA 
COSA Brevccccs s coteeictrs ORR ee rtenreeen x " ae 
CORIO | Riorsseainteice rea eee ee 1 42 : 1 
Varies Fo ctaccice cate cixeeetr nee seh ccc 3 4 3 a 10 
In Reyes yb ham AReR eapay yee cane ich aa ee 4 2 4 1 11 
IN GEreply. vaccine cae tee ee ee eee 67 32 22 11 132 
Total 5 sh. sjcyneodiotctes Piette tt eee 89 44 35 15 183 


* Wor explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Mazimum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education to a Student Who Has 
Graduated from an Accredited High School, Then from a Two-Year 
Physical Education Course in an Excellent Private Institution, Then 
from a General Two-Year Normal School Course After Two Additional 
Years of Study, and Wishes to Major in General Education 


GROUP * 
SmMBpSTER-HovuRS 

I II III IV 
Qa Sra aeece codadene 3 2 1 ag 
15th 38 5. Ae 
eG se Raabe ae Or ak FE cues easees 1 ee Ao 
Wed were ate Arce oc hie nborsewadieee 1 ae ae ae 
LEC Cone eee ee eee eee we ee 1 Oh) 
PA EE re eee hicks os 2 RG Oke Soe cneeecs ae Sc AG ATG 
OEE eis ob waitaree oere sais hanivacadote AS x we a2 
DUA eME Robie cheered bn Beh aw wieeanahe des 2 1 54 a5 
SOOT tard oe wiae cena Monkees wees 1 1 aa ie 
AT ale ce coed oko cRroissetes ers wie eistenerals oF, ae ats : 
AOCAS ES ye aie age cd aa ca eet hasewocs godess 1 3% Ag. A 
DULU4 Se ctdc ch suis es ee tinha dencecanee 2 1 1 ate 
OOO Men Gulele sires 26 ceMwapelevenaoteee oe a 2 és 
60-64 Jee Bieterm ele iia folle folote te: @idwia)aeiere a 7 8 2 1 
OU 09 Bacwcc dic tect tactessh ere snes ceed 1 a ae rie 
ICS GO GGCR Coe tie ARC ee Rare es 1 é 1 
mE Mons cute Gore & pavat's © tips CN vw bite a ae ay a i A 
UES, tiese p's eke c.g‘ at eae a atid cw ee Saere 1 4% ae 1 
Seo Merce alate. Da apenas cthialeles steee hee ewe 1 i & 2 
OF wae cho ae ag s Genet le oe tea eee a vs 5 3 2 ee 
OO Me Tate cates iis 6 TelaCate bale tes faveera sea Sas an AP cn 
LOCH TO Seiad totes «es trunhyite ws ae eres oF An 2 
PON OM Patera isc disc 9 ie Vik wioleie OMe e's cela eis A 1 S3 

ME EAB cies toled Dos odie Be stb Ae ots, scelayelels ' Ab ae : 
PT UL Oita a cole s/t a cies «Bi > alae Sates Se eV ae iG Eh ae 
Ak DAMM ada taverstelavereee ia:ti ais fe eshplave eee eis 1 u3 55 is 
WAEICS the cb tical i tua tdarh a steers delde es 6 3 2 4 
NORBERG eee sachin ate aie ate a eee siete etelale eeleieiaie 4 2 4 1 
INIGRLE Dy Mee wie dtess oe. < Be esto te six cieretelale 52 22 21 3 
DO ATT lose seueer racy ager CRE ICRP RCI: CANCER REECE 89 44 35 15 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelors Degree in Education to a Graduate of an 
Accredited High School, Who Has Then Graduated from a Two-Year 
Physical Education Course in an Excellent Private Institution, and 
Later from a General Two-Year Normal School Course After Two 
Additional Years of Study, and Who Wishes to Major in Physical 


Education 
GROUP * 
SEMESTER-HoURS  ——_} Tota. 
I II III IV 

ORO Ra ck become ten oe rier eae mes 5 2 1 : 8 
bE Ee Pe eet ne Fa ayee eh AE We oy Shs is F 
SHO PS eae oN ove Miicatiare acaiore Rinvdeie tases a ar 

1 act ©: at ene ee Aes Sa a Fe Rs 
AGHA Bick ns + cic ciosis Be aeiele inicio sepeerent .< 
D0 PA Tie ccos b scavia waste tetols Peete aire one 
DEEZ che, wicsoro tre siece sitee Wieere et ete eee : 
30-34 Biscus swasesene shonceeds eonesene 1 1 
SUrOO: Eisccae Gb ale atlas wa ae Ghia eieleeed 1 1 4 : 2 
Awa We oe ate sca nie aie od alelsfe oieteieitmareice ae =. a 
Bee dD Loca on cles dicey foe Cale abe oes oD ornate P F ee 
OO—54 By sia nic wbreie core nen ew cei cae : 1 oe 1 
H5zD9 DT. oko sO baa cette. A as Af irs 
GOE64 oqo sj eit csraeaeiee chew iatnre rare 2 3 1 ne 6 
6526049: . Tock cance os eta ae a mewmoneats 1 ae ae 1 
MOETE Bee Giese Gusceree SEE Re aie cleo nee 1 1 2 
CE ILUR Bip ie teeta Sane cas cab De EE a= a 
80-84 hocks bata a cteebin des oo sna 2 2 
B5F89 Dove ine otis deserts sae. oberon same — 
90-94 Bess coetueuce eben eee neces 5 4 3 1 13 
95-00. Becies xiv cjaaew ane emer ini aee 1 - 1 2 
100H104 5 cco Saier he areee ee meneame ames ae Re ie 
IQH=1008 . cecstace co ceskes sec eameccee : ave 1 1 
VIO SILAS osc tativecs otrerearen eee eee ais : . — 
LISETIO) oc 4 caec os So eee eames a a d i 
T2051 24 ti. bi Bs Bs oa Boece roa 1 ae E P 1 
Varies: 1..02.)cce Ben ocsaten seek eee 6 4 3 = 16 
NORE... ccrtectete ch Fee eee wees 4 2 5 1 12 
No*reply <ss0.0ie psaansbaseseiaewoeeees 62 26 20 az 115 
WMoatal Acc acum aonb eae eoee ee 89 44 35 15 183 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor’s Degree in Education to a Student Who Has 
Graduated from an Accredited High School, Then from a Two-Year 
Physical Education Course in an Excellent Private Institution, Then 
from a General Two-Year Normal School Course, and Who Wishes to 


Major rn Music Education 


GROUP * 
SEmMESTER-HOURS TOTAL 
I II III IV 

Ce a te coe ee Seed eae f 6 1 2 9 
HESit jie at the 2 Uae ol, Oe ele = a SE ths ae és AP, 
Se. ekg ies ae Wee an Me teres Sepee oe a: F ae 345 
Ate ee ee We tac Sloe ok entice ocya tichereiier Me P . a 
Beet MEE ee Ba tem ee acim che civiasia hoe adavss <a F ae ap 
a cE AE ey ence aye oe 2S 56 sb oun 4.0 6 =a ea ai ce 
Shee ME Ie ie Palen neal! Biches <loasio eRe e 6 eae =e < a ap 
EET ce ertiag c lcciand a + wate enee 1 1 se 1 3 
OMe tele Pc tae ecw a nvcters oon Sedans 1 an a: ee 1 
eee eee Mee ee iol icteloe ce neice mas i 1 a3 1 ey 
Ale TN ee Mat ee Bi icinintenvins ooh a fies dies 23 ah Was ate a 
PW EME Meter Pe wae neo ak anes aoe eee ss ok 1 a6 1 
a) Ee gp a Ae ae aed ae, on ee ae ok oy te a6 
lien eee tac rs oe ete cretslon Meee bac n-Jd 1 6 3 as 7 
GEE eee ode coms tie sinoavectacieda 1 $9 Se Ss 1 
Gite] SEOs ee Ga te sasiicle oot ne be dues ae St 1 2 3 
YES oth ale SRP Seen Aare ee 1 at 6s ee 1 
Ney Mee ote Ne ahaa este bin ore ekeo snc had 2 ee os . ‘ ate 
(oh, Bee. fy MSM Se OG Se cae ee oa ee 3 : a 
eae es cok cetidiecls tetera eclads 3 1 ‘ ‘ 4 
OED. pRB An ade Roc wee Sap een nee 1 a se 3 1 
PUTS eee OE Re a oe ee eee or or te i ee 
Rieter ty cay tora a ines ¥sis ota clareeacautnardia ; sf * on 
PEM crete et ctaeis G cdere eins ea a gio ict evereva r¢ is a ‘a : 
eM ME rem ser arena, ere: Cees, ofp Brrvane e aTaketai std At, ae ee ae ove 
AG a NOAM eto ote craved nrg aikate cts ci tele wx oretatsts 1 a se 1 
VAMC MCT a via Mate: evave: aPASealetorx phe ale acahatotete 4 2 2 1 9 
INGUMRETIN GSE thw tata oS el tio enalye Mane a sterallate 1 2 até 1 4 
INTE TILY. Gievstciors Hotere ate’ PO cael e stele v'e:eceresers 68 30 29 9 136 
Ud Bo | ss ee 89 44 35 15 183 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education to a Student Who Has 
Graduated from an Accredited High School, Then from a Two-Year 
Course in Music in an Institution of High Standing, Followed by a 
Two-Year General Normal School Course After Two Additional Years 
of Study, and Wishes to Major in Music Education 


Group * 
Smupster-Hours _—_——<$<$—$$ $$$ ——<_<$<_———_——_| Toran 
I II III IV 
Q) men Rides McBee es eee es 5 2 1 8 
bend Reins chev ale bee cate onto ctaeinnes te 
BSI i sacgg Mi voteres cea) artin adeudncberagerverene pac 1 es 1 
LO=T 4 ae Oe peacoat nea tacacas ais 
TS SORE ise csthe sie orl eaten ota clay ar 
QOH 24 BE, ccs siete olcrers dtr loace eestor ereicie aaa 
Dice? Ue ORES SEA IOS Hae Sree 1 1 
SOROS BE Bey pate crc coe cost cielo rete eka ee An 
Bias 1 BeOS Pa) nS Ween ANGIE 0 core Se a 
AQAA Bh Bic ts ee ead Wi omicopacuiemtcon f g 
AE AG ih. erie oe ee cas, eters chance ate : 1 1 2 
GOSb 4 ec. oe os teen ito terrain ee 1 1 
BE OO I a onc che aka cete sine ch foteperei teers ae 1 1 
CORG4 SRE occ sicoccant.oe oatenemetn wet roca 5 2 2 1 10 
(aint). NCI en Pete ao io IS Aioie Ceti HRC ae bs 
TORT A Mee Sat ae Cte ksa elon cues ate aas : rs 1 1 
CeO Yar terenat ake: aee oa icamtrevoustoke ite hers cae if 1 
SOH84 es a cuca casas becom ieee varnaee 1 1 
SOOO Me mi Meio, cik'e alte sha atipennustettnierereoete 2 2 
00294 BAe tata sissies teened orehiete are rate 5 tf 2 a 14 
Lat) RR Bie: HORE, ae MI Hm, Blot Ire AC 1 1 “i 2 
LOO ZLOAS ches ec ciinsiteiniaee ceterararee me wereters : = < 
LOD=LOOR SA ates ceaieterd odes arente hase oaterton ats Be te 
LIQST IAG. coach secrets in bce ee eee aia se a 
WG Oe ics evenecs trot detercacenah C nameteaeree ve . RN 
1D D2 SR tel sete, Bebe a at. eo) oe ae 1 ene 1 
Variestin. $03. c de teotlcce nade saeeeen 5 3 2 2 12 
Noprules. €. ce aso ctdte ctoe tee mania 3 2 5 1 11 
Nosréply sts onc att seatiree hs Mere eae 61 25 21 vs 114 
Total }..nitide chicvett ceteicdinee tee ee ek 89 44 35 15 183 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree to a Student Who Has Graduated 
from an Approved High School, Then from a Two-Year Course in a 
Technical School of Music of High Standing, and Later from a Two- 
Year General Normal School Course After Two Years of Additional 
Study, and Wishes to Major in General Education 


SEMESTER-HOvURS | Tora, 
I II III IV 
ite nie sts tic ina.< cle ate eis as otic gale mice oe 3 1 : 4 
iS. Agee hr Se Age Hees te Sep. tons Siete oe . 
SU) cake Bee SEA rs Sa een, Seer Ae es Oo 5 
ae Se Pa ercig ra ake cisiarese Cie din el stars Recess A 
Una) SRE, PE: eS Pern eee 1 ‘ 1 
PO RPEN o48 2a Shas SA ek BE ae eee ‘ 
iad Ree cis iced erersvere 6, sho sce,eh> eeatie's ty ws 1 
ROB ecttee coin sieaste «Se acess 01s 2 SRA AE oioryorse . 1 1 
SSS ash s oe Sees Sees ees See : 
CIVEGE Da cola, etal ae: SS Sonne ean a A 
A ee Pecks ae aire Gad #0. a' sievclerdbemsersiere 1 1 2 
DS IE Mey Rc ot Nay tay aseie s < sdeus ety sie 1 1 + 2 
DEO reese wiiaiee chase, araccls Bs ces dereieen Ne oe 
USGS ahs sae Sen See ae eee See 2 4 2 ae 8 
GOO Me Meee cet Nelere foie ac sacs Sew arose 1 Se 1 
Mi Ae eee oan ae tates ots Mocs seine 1 1 2 4 
(OR. eee teaoe See ee ee Ac Ae ate 
Ces Aa oe e ent Bore eee coe Ae Se 
CA, Boesldleds et ena BRC Gen eee Cen 1 a 1 
OF eens croc bases den diwncnis 4 3 2 9 
ESC) chidhtox as Geena Coe Oe eae 2 oe 2 
MOG 104) Berens co tcite asc etusauie's alee Secs 1 1 
THUS he exeg eee ine Cine ee ae aes Pee, s * 
TWAT SS GE Se Path Bea Re OTe oe aan gr See ae « 
RTI eee ee tag iettesidar tots wickets slernew's © a 
DO tA ees tele etek y encle cots ott is afatoteisne'c 1 ae is ae 1 
Wieck Ast ane Rocden ane SOSCaE Acer Ae aner 5 3 2 1 11 
INGETO mae Cae satis ch odes sae sis cece sean 3 1 5 a's 9 
IN Gabe DLV eee tas seins eb cite « go's Sains earn es 63 31 21 10 125 
PCH ee Ran S atte oe (ake ig Pee Beaters we 89 44 35 15 183 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 
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+ 


Maximum Credit Allowed in Advanced Standing Toward the Require- 
ments for the Bachelor's Degree in Education to a Student Who Has 
Graduated from an Accredited High School, Then from a Two-Year 
Technical Course in a School of Music, Then from a General Two-Year 
Normal School Course After Two Additional Years of Study, and 
Wishes to Major in Music Education 


GROUP * 
SpmMpSTHPR-HOURS a) Tota 
I II III IV 
OoF reac oan echoes awl areas ieee 6 1 7 
Gaia tnd ons bie trace e sauateoeiaets Sie 
BO ee ee Stee c mae olests cel toute deco esine ie AS 
10-14 15 f Soi ccetier icine ale vere amine 
T5190 Psecioccteke ce Stoica Sasa eters : : 
DOH DAT teccestc| Movacecraio bis isietorsinte caters Aone 
D5 2G N/a, ccotsh oor orescletes ccatn crear acide steerer 1 1 
B0-S4 8. Mocontie sacslew ctantemieieeert = 1 1 
35-39 Bs ic oto iar aeldscutaceoet ce ater sh 
AQ ALES. So eea eta eeone cede eee ec 
BBA BSS Beene hare ht cteie Raloterena aie 1 1 
HORG4 7 oh ce ce sam covers kicce ae aerate 1 1 
BO=5G ic da wrc ate ic wc ceueurld oe eorererterenars aS 
BO-O4 8 eo So eae ere cen 1 5 6 
GB-GOM sci eic etary ao tite ohcoratererttera teat eiete 1 1 
TOTES. cdtres Aura eo acaanl Poel Sosiee teltceee 2 2 4 
hist hh SaeeOr Aer TaC SBOD ee Shee DBAEAS 1 1 
BOS Boe clades oboe Mele’ o/c ceprateane Srerersieraiete ‘ - aS 
lire DP Caines ieee, RAAN RO AA Some fat Sracne 
90-04 © oc occas sti ma tee enmeeere 1 3 4 
O5-O0M. . w ncnee epaattstame sce erie it F 1 
LOOSTOAS wis cierSercreic. cterota eure cratt nieces 
LOB RLOOe vccpca seis acatehtolerieee vient teomn ee ‘ ‘ 
TI QH DEAN terectere gare ujotentcecal te cave rei eee : we 
PIBH LG oh auvons timdasonee cee 3 : 
1A TON EP ann Peer ly rboy SB es 1 are oe s a! 
Varies. 8 iiceescrtctiice center Ps 2 2 1 7 
Noi rale 25 theo ancerentieettontne si oeetae 1 a 1 
Nosreply Bes. feccen ene roster oeeeee 74 32 30 10 146 
Total »22sfchic the vittas toch eerccere ss 89 44 35 15 183 


* For explanation of groups, see legends to Table 1, page 17. 


APPENDIX C 


LIST OF INSTITUTIONS INCLUDED IN THIS STUDY 
RETURNING USABLE REPLIES TO THE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


INSTITUTION LOcATION 


Athens College for Women ..../Athens, Ala. 


College of the Ozarks .......... Clarksville, Ark. 
Ouachita College Wo. ..03.00.0.. Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Occidental College ............ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington Missionary College.}Washington, D. C. 
Union University’ 5.065 cece ds Jackson, Fla. 
Augustana College ............. Rock Island, III. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute ..|Peoria, IIl. 
Broadview College ............ LaGrange, IIl. 
Carthage College ...........0+. Carthage, III. 
Eureka College ................ Eureka, Ill. 
Greenville College,............: Greenville, IIl. 
James Millikin University ...... Decatur, II. 
Loyola University ............. Chicago, Il. 
McKendree College ........... Lebanon, Iil. 
Monmouth College ............ Monmouth, Il. 
pourtieh Collezet ii. 35... a0 +. Alton, Ill. 
St. Francis Xavier College for 

NVODIEN ei stecs oe weaiearctes Oe as Chicago, Il. 
Wheaton College ............. Wheaton, III. 
Goshen College ..............- Goshen, Ind. 
Indiana Central College ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oakland City College .......... Oakland City, Ind. 
Taylor University ..........+.. Upland, Ind. 
Wabash College .............-- Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Cocm Oollere ee seas sinelsiclciess.ce ss Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cornell” College ~.......cse0ccesce Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Grinnell College ............-+. Grinnell, Iowa 
Iowa Wesleyan College ........ Mount Pleasant, Iowe 
Luther College ................ Decorah, Iowa 
Mount St. Joseph College ..... Dubuque, Iowa 
Parsons College ..............- Fairfield, Iowa 
Simpson College .............+- Indianola, Iowa 
Wapor Comege . Gccicecr ccccees Tabor, Iowa 
University of Dubuque ........ Dubuque, Iowa 
Western Union College ........ Le Mars, Iowa 
Bethel College ...............- Newton, Kans. 


SECTION 


iO Od Od dO OO Od Odd OO 
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LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES (Continued) 


: SECTION 
INSTITUTION LOCATION 
I II III 

Kansas Wesleyan University ...|Salina, Kans. x ss ae 
McPherson College ............ McPherson, Kans. x a pag 
Southwestern College .......... Winfield, Kans. x x s 
Berea College ...........sse00. Berea, Ky. x x Ae 
Centre (College? sue. 2euni.ae eee Danville, Ky. x Es ee 
Kentucky Wesleyan College ....]|Winchester, Ky. x x na 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute/La Fayette, La. x x zh 
Colby) Collegeyetianoreccna.ccrs Waterville, Maine x x Pe 
Blue Ridge College ............ New Windsor, Md. x x zd 
HoodyCollegensee.nkcsnwsce ate Frederick, Md. x x br 
Simmons College .............. Boston, Mass. x x 2 
Tutte Colleges na ctcees ccs aster Medford, Mass. x x x 
Adrian ‘College Seni.5 00 os. cenehs Adrian, Mich. x x re 
Alma; Collegaais <ancteateerncae ace Alma, Mich. x x 3 
Hillsdale Colleges .ooccsa n+ cece Hillsdale, Mich. x x, Jd 
Hope) Colleges: gas s0 canes Holland, Mich. x = Me 
Gustavus Adolphus College ....|St. Peter, Minn. x x - 
Hamline University ...........- St. Paul, Minn. x x a 
St. Olaf. College Sa. saa. gascrdlesas Northfield, Minn. x x “ 
Blue Mountain College ........ Blue Mountain, Miss.| x x ; 
Grenada College ............... Grenada, Miss. x ‘fi ne 
Central College: ca virco caine es Fayette, Mo. x x iw 
Drury Colleges sgaacwes ace o otaes Springfield, Mo. me ae : 
Cotner! College -s..5.56 4.c0ce tlds Lincoln, Nebr. x x " 
Creighton University .......... Omaha, Nebr. x x x 
Doane College 2.0.25. ciewecce tes Crete, Nebr. x x ey 
Midland College ....:.0.cs..0. Fremont, Nebr. x x : 
York College tivan. cece acteewanns York, Nebr. x x we 
Upsala! College uivsnecsicen'e « ate East Orange, N. J. x x ve 
Canisius College ............66. Buffalo, N. Y. x x x 
Manhattan College ............ New York City, N.Y.| x oo “ 
Davidson College .......0..000 Davidson, N. C. x x 
John C. Smith University ...... Charlotte, N. C. x x 
North Carolina College for 

"Wiomens (ar tcisteesiteeatos Greensboro, N. C. x x x 
Baldwin Wallace College ....... Berea, Ohio x ee me 
Heidelberg University ......... Tiffin, Ohio st x 25 
Kenyon College 2... 8... 6.00. ofas Gambier, Ohio x x x 
Muskingum College ........... New Concord, Ohio x ee ae 
Oberlin College coiic cerns « eee Oberlin, Ohio x x x 
Ohio Wesleyan University ..... Delaware, Ohio x x x 
Otterbein College ............. Westerville, Ohio x x e 
Western College ..........0000% Oxford, Ohio x x ‘ 
Wilberforce University ......... Wilberforce, Ohio w% x g 
Wittenberg College ............ Springfield, Ohio x a R 
Oklahoma College for Women ..|Chickasha, Okla. x x J 
Phillips s University <i... Enid, Okla. x x 
Pacitic }Umivetsitys wt. .ss0.ss can Forest Grove, Ore. x - 
Reéed. ‘Colleget es... <o.5 00% apeuke Portland, Ore. x 
Willamette University ......... Salem, Ore. = 
Albright’ Colleges ii ...3.. ousce Myerstown, Pa. x 


kw 


Appendix 157 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES (Continued) 
SECTION 
INSTITUTION LocaTIon 

I II III 
Bucknell University ........... Lewisberg, Pa. x x x 
Elizabethtown College ........ Elizabethtown, Pa. x x “is 
Franklin and Marshall College. .|/Lancaster, Pa. x x Be 
Geneva, Collége*..g....<dse00% Beaver Falls, Pa. x be ies 
Lebanon Valley College ........ Annville, Pa. x x 3 
Muhlenberg College ........... Allentown, Pa. x ap Be 
Swarthmore College ........... Swarthmore, Pa. x x x 
Washington and Jefferson College|Washington, Pa. X x =a 
Wason ‘College’ #:>3.....0.sbeee8s Chambersburg, Pa. x ad 
Anderson College .............- Anderson, 8. C. x x 
Benedict College... ....0scs00% Columbia, S. C. x x 
Presbyterian College of South 

SETA ean oe eee a Clinton, S. C. xe BZ 
aMotHord ICONEge<: o/h. ose sawed Spartanburg, S. C. x x 
Dakota Wesleyan University ...|Mitchell, 8. D. x me 
pioux Walis Colleget.c.\...5 <2 8 Sioux Falls, 8S. D. x Re 
Carson and Newman College ...|Jefferson City, Tenn. x x 
Knoxville College ............. Knoxville, Tenn. x x 
Bane, Wouege: sj iasdscwcesecesas Jackson, Tenn. x x 
Maryville College ............. Maryville, Tenn. x x 
Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 

RESIGN OE s aisle wis aun wie ste Sars Memphis, Tenn. x x ; 
Tennessee College ............. Murfreesboro, Tenn. x x : 
University of Chattanooga ..... Chattanooga, Tenn. x x : 
Abilene Christian College ...... Abilene, Texas x cA Ne 
Baylor College for Women ..... Belton, Texas x x a 
Baylor) University ....ce8eres ss Waco, Texas x x x 
Daniel Baker College .......... Brownwood, Texas x x ri 
Brigham Young University ..... Provo, Utah x x x 
College of William and Mary ..|Williamsburg, Va. = x “a 
Virginia Union University ...... Richmond, Va. Be ee me 
College of Puget Sound ........ Tacoma, Wash. x x x 
Davis and Elkins College ...... Elkins, W. Va. x x be 
Balem (Comege. o.).56i cs000nnaie Salem, W. Va. x x 
West Virginia Wesleyan College/Buckhannon, W. Va.| x x 
Lindenwood College ........... St. Charles, Mo. x ae 
Miltont College .leccc ccc csce sis Milton, Wis. x x 
Ripon College’ .A.ccvseseseee es Ripon, Wis. x x 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES 


+ SECTION 
INSTITUTION LOcaTION 
I II III 
Tempe State Teachers College. .|Tempe, Ariz. x x 4 
Arkansas State Teachers College|Conway, Ark. x x 
State Teachers College ......... Fresno, Calif. x x se 
State Teachers College ......... San Diego, Calif. x a se 
State Teachers College ......... San Francisco, Calif. os x ee 
State Teachers College ......... San Jose, Calif. x x tz 
Colorado State Teachers College|Greeley, Colo. x x x 
Western State College of Colo- 
ee Oe ey se Gunnison, Colo. x x x 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College’ Ge. aoa dies tink Demee Charleston, Ill x x : 
National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College ........... Chicago, Ill x x 
Western Illinois State Teachers 
College” ee tess t.oc bee Macomb, IIl x x 
Illinois State Normal University|Normal, Ill x x 
Indiana State Normal School ..}Muncie, Ind. x x 
Indiana State Normal School ../Terre Haute, Ind. x x 
State Teachers College ......... Cedar Falls, Iowa x x 
Kansas State Teachers College. .|Hays, Kans. x x 
Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College and Normal 
Schooles.d.2 his 6 cee ater Bowling Green, Ky x x + 
Louisiana State Normal College|/Natchitoches, La x ¥ 
Teachers College of the City of 
Boston: >. 3. .ods-aee ccna oeeee Boston, Mass x x x 
State Normal School ........... Bridgewater, Mass x Bt 3 
State Normal School ........... Salem, Mass. x x 2 
Detroit Teachers College ...... Detroit, Mich. x x : 
Western State Normal School ../Kalamazoo, Mich. x x : 
Michigan State Normal College./Ypsilanti, Mich. x x ‘ 
Southeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers) College: ig... 050s ocsapees Cape Girardeau, Mo. x x F 
Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College: js...hc0ts otis Kirksville, Mo. x 
Harris Teachers College ....... St. Louis, Mo. x 
Nebraska State Normal School 
and Teachers College ...... Chadron, Nebr. x 
Nebraska State Normal School 
and Teachers College ...... Kearney, Nebr x x 
Nebraska State Normal School 
and Teachers College ...... Peru, Nebr. x x a 
Nebraska State Normal School 
and Teachers College ...... Wayne, Nebr. x 


New ce State Teachers Col- 


lege’ ss omarse ive bap eee Silver City, N. Mex. x oe 
State Collage for Teachers ..... Albany, N. Y. x x x 
East Carolina Teachers College.|Greenville, N. C. x aA ee 
State Teachers College ......... Valley City, N. Dak.| x es ae 
State Normal College .......... Kent, Ohio x x Es 
nnn een nn Rene Eee Sree NN 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES (Continued) 


159 


—  —  ———sssSsSsS—— 


INSTITUTION LocaTION 


East Central State Teachers Col- 


ReCGe ee ect eceies ean Ada, Okla, 
Northwestern State Teachers 
QU CREA. fe Umass oat Sakicaets Alva, Okla 
Southeastern State Teachers Col- 
WSCRee eileen hee esiccne ess Durant, Okla. 


Central State Teachers College.|Edmond, Okla. 
apa State Teachers Col- 
ee hes vse poe Gives Tahlequah, Okla. 
Souths State Teachers Col- 
Be ees ead wlae Be sie oie Weatherford, Okla. 

Rhode ia College of Educa- 

PET r a [a dea See mn at eee Providence, R. I. 
Northern Normal and Industrial 

SCUOOl Eee ae aie alee sci s <> Aberdeen, S. D. 
Eastern State Normal School .../Madison, S. D. 
Spearfish Normal School ....... Spearfish, S. D. 
Southern State Normal School../Springfield, S. D. 
George Peabody College for 

PLCRCHETSic ose cobs ccces senaton Nashville, Tenn. 
Sul Ross State Teachers College}/Alpine, Texas 
West cha State Teachers Col- 

oe), Se es See eee Canyon, Texas 
East Texas State Teachers Col- 

LEST sae Men ee Commerce, Texas 
North Peas State Teachers Col- 

NOP Be phens cit deth sie nial veer onze Denton, Texas 
Sam fees State Teachers 

Poller rece se cc. cease Huntsville, Texas 
Stephen F. Austin State Teach- 

OPa COUCZER tat} s oceans ees Nacogdoches, Texas 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 

WOUEZ EU. te ctie ie e-c seh s o.* San Marcos, Texas 
State Teachers College ......... Farmville, Va 
State Teachers College ......... Harrisonburg, Va. 
Concord State Normal School ..j/Athens, W. Va. 
State Normal School ........... Fairmont, W. Va. 


SEcTION 
I II III 
ees 

: x 
x x ee 
x x 
x x 
oe x 

- x x x 
x x . 
x x ee 
X x = 
x 25 as 
x x x 
x x ae 
x x A 
x x oe 
x 
x 
x x ‘ 
x ee ee 
x x A 
x x 
x Be 
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PUBLICLY SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


State UNIVERSITIES 


i SucTION 
INSTITUTION LOCATION 

I II Ill 
University of Alabama ........ University es x De 
University of Arizona .......... Tucson x x Os 
University of Arkansas ........ Fayetteville x x x 
University of Colorado ........ Boulder x x x 
University of Delaware ........ Newark x as ze 
University of Florida .......... Gainesville x x x 
University of Hawaii .......... Honolulu x x x 
University of Idaho ............ Moscow x a x 
Indiana University ............ Bloomington x x x 
University of Kansas .......... Lawrence Bg 23 x 
University of Kentucky ........ Lexington x x = 
University of Louisiana ........ Baton Rouge we = x 
University of Maryland ........ College Park x ae x 
University of Michigan ........ Ann Arbor a x a3 
University of Minnesota ....... Minneapolis ee x x 
University of Montana ........ Helena oe x x 
University of Nebraska ........ Lincoln es ae x 
University of New Hampshire ..}Durham x x x 
University of North Dakota ....|Grand Forks x x x 
Ohio? University"... tn. weecteeees Athens x x os 
Ohio State University ......... Columbus a x x 
University of Oregon .......... Eugene x x x 
University of Porto Rico ....... San Juan x oo - 
University of South Carolina ...|Columbia x x x 
University of South Dakota ..../Vermilion x He be 
Universityeott Uta, sass cess Salt Lake City x x x 
University of Virginia ........ ..|Charlottesville x b¢ Pye 
West Virginia University ....... Morgantown x x x 
University of Wisconsin ........ Madison - Ds x 
University of Wyoming ........ Laramie x x x 

Sratn CoLiecEes 

Colorado Agricultural College ..|/Fort Collins “1 ss x 
Florida State College for Women|Tallahassee x x x 
South Georgia Agricultural and 

Mechanical College ......./Tifton x x ae 
Purdue University (Indiana) ..|La Fayette x 3 x 
Towa State College ............ Ames we x x 
Montana State College ........ Bozeman Te x sie 
North Carolina State College of 

Agriculture and Engineering/Raleigh x x x 
North Dakota Agricultural Col- 

Legersicnematevnceson eens ee Fargo x Ae x 
Pennsylvania State College ....|State College x a i 
Winthrop College (South Caro- 

Lind) mos oeevieiisien wiawlovurne Rock Hill x ve x 
Agricultural College of Utah ...|Logan x 
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PRIVATELY SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES 


SHCTION 
INSTITUTION LOocATION 
I Il III 
University of Akron ........... Akron, Ohio x ci x 
University of Cincinnati ....... Cincinnati, Ohio x x x 
Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 

A ah aR Re oo ee Stanford, Calif. A Be x 
University of Southern California|Los Angeles, Calif. x x x 
Male: University: tere. cco ee. New Haven, Conn. as ns x 
Boston University ............. Boston, Mass. Rte we x 
Clark Umiversitygcai.: ste acsweet Worcester, Mass. a 8 x 
Johns Hopkins University ...... Baltimore, Md. x x x 
St. Louis University ........... St. Louis, Mo. x x He 
Washington University ........ St. Louis, Mo. x 28 x 
University of Buffalo .......... Buffalo, N. Y. x x ae 
Columbia University .......... New York City ae x x 
University of Rochester ........ Rochester, N. oe i552 x x 
Syracuse University ............ Syracuse, N. Y 5% x x 
Oklahoma City University ..... Oklahoma City, Okla.| x x ng 
University: of bulsate. 26 odece<s Tulsa, Okla. x x ae 
Temple University ............. Philadelphia, Pa. x x x 
Catholic University of America.|Washington, D. C. x x x 
George Washington University. .|Washington, D. C. x x x 


+ 
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